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For Warm Weather Reading 


For the Closing Days 


or, For Charming Souvenirs 


Why not make a Judicious Selection from the 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS |. 





r 

















They will give the children pleasant remembrances of their 


last days in your school. 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 





First Grade. 


No.2. Atsop’s FABLEs. 


Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
G per, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. Aisop’s FABLES. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant an 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11, SELECTIONS FROM Aésop. I, 


Same as above, containing The Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, Lark and Her Young 
* Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 
No, 12. SELECTIONS FROM Aisop, II. 


Same as above, containing The ‘Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Ilustrated. 

No. 74.. WHAT ANNIE SAw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENvDs. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
éarly spring flowers, in simple language. 

No..109. THE BUTTERFLY Baby. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s B 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the G ! ~y bad 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader. 

No. 110. _ PLANT BABIES. 


Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and. other 
richly illustrated stories. 


No. 143. BABES OF THE Woop. 

Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, télling 
about the oak tree’s ies, t nuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. NATURE Srorigs. 

Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables. 

No. 215. THE BuTTERFLY’s Home. 

Similar to No. 109. 


Second Grade. 


No. 7. Liftr.e RED Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 
No, 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 


No. 75. Roots aND STEms. 


Nature Stories for second grade. _ Large, clear type. 
Tilustrated. 


No. 76. Brrp FRIENDS, 

Stories about the rooreeren, Flicker, Purple 
Finch Cuekoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 


No. 78. FLower Frienps, Il. 
Nature Stories along the line as No, 77. Fi 
i g the same as No, 77. Fully 
No. 79. FLOWER FRiEnbs. . III. 
Similar to 77 and 78, Fully illustrated. 
No. 87. LeGenps oF THE SPRINGTIME. 





seclny tad the moty of Stegtiel and Bruni, Be. 
man version. ae 


No, 185; ROBINSON Crusoz. Part I. 
In simple form for second children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


No. 186. RoBINsON Crusor, Parr II. 
Part III, 
No. 188. Rosinson Crusoz. Parr IV. 


No. 189, CHILDREN OF History. I. 


The S of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


No, 190.. CHILDREN OF History. II. 


The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant, 


No. 187. ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


No. 196, LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME, II, 


How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 


No. 198. THE FLOWER WORLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade.® 


No. 1. Grimm’s Fairy TAtzs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. tains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 4. -Grimm’s Farry TAcgs. II. 


Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister. 


No, 13.. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I. 


Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


No. 14... SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II, 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians. 


No, 9. THE Story or BRYANT. 

nant er Be Se Bet pals 
Soman Toco sil find this get Tevalosble hasten 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 

No, 25. STory oF COLUMBUS. 

No, 26.. PUTNAM. 

No, 27. PENN. 

No, 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 

No. 31. LINCOLN. 

No. 35. LoweEL. 

No. 36. TENNYSON, 

No, 42, WHITTIER. 

No. 43. COOPER. 

No, 44. FULTON, 

No. 48. Ext WHITNEY. 

No. 60, EDISON, 

No, 61. HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62. S. F. B, Morse. 

No, 63. Louisa M. ALcort, 

No. 64. JAMES WATT. 


No, 70, STEPHENSON. 


No, 71. Irvine. 
No. 72. 


No, 81. 


No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND Fietp, T)” 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pri. 
mary Education. 


POCAHONTAS, 
Cyrus W. FIELpD. 


No. 21, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD, II, 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STorIEs OF THE PILGRIMs. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 


No, 46,. Story oF THE Boston TEA Party, 
No. 68. Story oF THE NORSEMEN. ey 
how the beni? beret Rik deter Lana s 
No. 69. Puss 1n Boors. 
2s ane kere of interest to boys and girls is the 
No. 95. StTorizs oF REVoLuTION. I. 
Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form, 


II. 
British driven from Boston. 


Ill, 


No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. 
Same as above. 


No. 101. -STORIES OF REVOLUTION. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No. 120.- THe Liperty BELL, 
Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“* There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


JO Cent Readers 














GRADES III. and IV. 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 
Grimm’s Household Tales. 
Sewell’s Black Beauty. 
Muloek’s Little Lame Prince. 


Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little 
People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 
Ewing’s Jackanapes. 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 


Swift’s Gulliver Among -the 
Giants. 





Educational Publishing Co. 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18 E. r7th Street, New York. 
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May, 1907 PRIMARY EDUCATION 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


In this space, beginning with the June issue, a Classified Advertising Depart- 
ment will be inaugurated. There is a steadily growing demand for just such a department 
and the management of Primary EpucaTion purposes extending to its readers the advan- 
tages afforded by such a department. 





It will enable you to dispose of (at first hand) articles for which 
you have no further use, either for cash or in exchange for some article you wish. 
Instead of the limited market of a local community you can, at very small cost, offer your articles 
and make known your wants tt 2,000 other teachers located in every State and 
Territory in the Country, and who compose the subscription list of Primary EpucatTion. 

Someone in this vast army will have use for some article you wish to dispose of; someone 
will have some article for sale that you wish to purchase. Why not effect an exchange? 


If another position would suit you better—ask for it. 


Have you ever thought of taking summer boarders? Teachers have 
a long vacation and some may be looking for just such a place as you have to offer. Or per- 
haps you are looking for a retreat for the summer where you will meet teachers of other climes, 
enriching your knowledge in the exchange of experiences, and enjoying your time as only those 
can who have much in common. If you desire boarders or a place to board — 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 


The regular rate for advertising in this department is 25 cents a line (about seven words), 
but a special rate of 124 cents a line for each insertion will be made to teachers on orders sent in 
to begin with the Fune issue. 

Classified advertising will also be inserted in Popular Educator (circulation 64,000), at the 
same rate that is charged for PRrimary EpucaTION. 


Copy for June issue must reach this office not later than May roth for Primary EpucaTion 


and May 15th for Popular Educator. 
Address: 


FREDERIC H. LAKE 
3 East Fourteenth Street, New York City 


Form of Order Blank 


Freperic H. Lake, May... .1907. 
3 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 


Enclosed is $.... for which please insert my advertisement in PRIMARY EpucaTion and Pop- 


ular Educator in space of .... lines for a period of .... months. 
Name 
Address 


sa If insertion is to be in only one paper draw line through paper not to be used. 
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A Practical Speller 7 


HUNT’S PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN 
SPELLING 


Complete, 20 cents 





In Two Parts, each, 15 cents 


The purpose of this text-book is to assist the pupil 
in using words correctly in any one of three rela- 





tions—in speech, in oral reading, and in written 
composition. Accordingly, its exercises cover a wide 
range in both methods and matter. 

The book is arranged in two parts (bound in a 
single volume or separately), each of which is 
planned to cover the work of three years, or three 
grades. The grading and grouping of words is help- 
ful to the learner, and the order of their presentation 
is strictly in harmony with the pupils’ advancement. 

The use of this book will awaken in the child 
such interest in the study of words that he will be- 


SEE AMERICA FIRST 


Learn something of the Great 
West; see the Rocky Mountains 


COME TO COLORADO 


The Wonderland of our Continent 





The Far-famed Georgetown Loop 


The grandest scenery 
The most perfect climate 








come proficient in spelling and pronunciation. In 
this way the present complaint of business men and 
high school instructors will be removed. 





The COLORADO & SOUTHERN RAILWAY has 
issued a series of beautifully illustrated book- 
lets descriptive of this fascinating country. 
Send six cents in stamps to cover postage. 


T. E. FISHER, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
629 Cooper Building, Denver, Celo. 





Send for descriptive circular and lists of adoptions 








American Book Company 
New York Boston 


P.S. The Colorado Chautauqua, at Boulder, a most beau- 
tiful spot, opens July 4. Write for announcement. 


EDUCATORS 


going to 
LOS ANGELES 


N. E. A. 2 1015, 1907 


Should travel in one or both directions by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroad 


Scenic Line of the World 


Cincinnati Chicago 























To attend 
meeting of the 


The entire journey, Denver to Salt Lake City and Ogden, 
is through the 


Rocky Mountains 





==. Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, the Royal Gorge, Grand Canon of 
~Asreexete’ the Arkansas, Tennessee Pass, Eagle River Canon, Canon of the 
rio Graxpe (rand, Glenwood Springs, and Castle Gate are all located on the 
main line and can be seen from the car windows. Stopovers 


anywhere on the Rio Grande within transit and final limit. 


Castie Gate, Utah, on main line Denver & Rio Grande 


Open Top Observation Cars, SEATS FREE, through the Canons during the Summer Months 


Write for Special N. E. A. Folder and 
illustrated descriptive pamphlets FREE. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent 


Denver, Colo. 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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NuMBER 5 


Who's WhoP 


“While I was in the principal’s office the other morn- 
ing, an agent came in with some new thing or other. He 
said, ‘ Will you give me the names of a few of your promi- 
nent primary teachers? I have something new for seat 
work, that I want to bring before them.’ Have you 
been visited or heard anything about it?” 

“‘No, not anything, but if the new thing is good I shall 
get it, in time.” 

“QO, yes, so shall I. It was not that, that was troub- 
ling me. But it was just one more ‘last straw’ that 
makes me want to talk to you. I should be ashamed 
to own to myself that I was envious or jealous, but I 
don’t know but I am both. I knew perfectly well that 
my name wouldn’t be given by the principal as one of the 
most prominent teachers. It never is. I am not prom- 
inent. I’ve given my body and soul to my teaching for 
four years. I am called successful. I went into the 
seventh heaven when the principal said to me, one day, 
‘I never have any anxiety about your room;’ yet I never 
feel as if I were among the leading teachers. 1 am never 
consulted by them. I never feel im things. This 
sounds silly now I say it aloud, but it is always a little 
sore place in my heart — my closet skeleton. Now, 
don’t speak yet, or I shall never get the courage to tell 
you about my suffering last winter at our State Associa- 
tion. You know a lot of us went, but not more than 
half a dozen of our city teachers were noticed or had 
any part in the social things. The same ones you know 
that lead in everything here. How they carried off 
things there! They were presented to the prominent 
speakers, by our superintendent, too, and were in the 
midst of everything. I was so dreary throughout the 
whole week. I wonder if I was the only one that felt 
that way.” 

“My dear girl, I know everything you mean. I’ve 
been here fifteen years, and I see jt every year and I ac- 
cept it and I don’t get wretched about it. Why? Because 
I learned long ago that human nature is the same in school 
life as in the outside world. There will always be the 
leaders, the prominent ones, the magnet groups. I’ve 
settled it in my own mind, with a little more philosophy 
than I usually apply to things. Let’s take our own 
teachers’ meeting here at home, for instance. Three 
or four do most of the talking. They must talk. It is 
their way. They feel a thing and say it emphatically. 
They have no objection at all to your talking just as they 
do, but you — you sit way back, hear it all and absorb 
it all and say nothing. You must see that the prominent 
talkers are not always the best teachers. They may be 
or they may not be — the talking is the thing they must 
do. Temperament enters into this a great deal. An 
instinct for leadership is in it, too. Heredity — that 
counts a great deal. They inherit, somewhere back, 
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an overpowering desire for expression. I know enough 
of your inheritance to know they were sterling people. 
But your father wasn’t a stump speaker, nor your mother 
president of the sewing circle. It is a combination of 
causes and influences that make prominent people. 
There seems to be an endowment for it, sometimes. 
One word more about these teachers’ meetings. I do 
think our principal should seek out the quiet ones and 
getjtheir opinions. But with all his goodness, he chival- 
rously confesses he is only a ‘mere man,’ so we mustn’t 
expectjtoo much when the feminine monopolists make 
anaudienceofhim. «2: argh °°” 

As to that association, why, it is always so. The half 
dozen were bright, young, or youngish teachers, who 
looked well, dressed well, had the society touch, knew 
how to meet people, and were having a good time. Lots 
of others wanted a good time too. Indeed the social 
tonic of these meetings is one of the best things about 
them. - The desirable men were off duty and wanted 
the relaxation of social festivities—none of them were 
really dying to hear the ‘papers’ you know. But they 
all behaved with propriety as far as I saw, according to 
our American code of what girls may do in public. I 
wasn’t disturbed by any of it, and while I wasn’t 
‘in it’ I did not feel a fraction of a millimeter below one 
of them. And you—demure little puss — flocked 
by yourself and ate your heart out. I’m sorry, for I’ve 
been through it all and suffered it all. Now just as long 
as we live we shall see just this condition of things and 
there is no use to weep ourselves into a malarial atmo- 
sphere over it. It is life. It must be accepted. But 
don’t fancy for a moment that to be among the promi- 
nent is to be in unalloyed bliss. They have the trials 
and heartaches of prominence, which you, with your 
temperament, couldn’t bear as well as they do. Why 
envy those with whom you would not feel at ease a mo- 
ment, if you were annexed ? 

Now a concrete application of this little sermonette. 
Ifhear there are going to be several changes, promotions, 
in our schools next year. Don’t have one shiver of 
neglect because your position is not changed. You 
have the gem of a school. Stick to it, and don’t desire 
to risk the possible misfit of a change. You are a primary 
teacher in every fibre of your make-up, and in every in- 
stinct of your nature. Stay in primary work just as long 
as you teach. If you must sigh for a change, sigh for 
the promotion to a first grade — if you are fitted to work 
with the babies — though I doubt if you are. The first 
year of school is a place where the angels would need 
a special bequest of heavenly wisdom to fill it perfectly 
and then they couldn’t. 

Now just one word more, as the speakers say. I may 
not see you again till after vacation. Where are you 
going? Yes, that sounds promising but you will do as 
you did last year I’m afraid — wait to be discovered. 
Vacationists are not over-considerate. Don’t expect 
it. Of all places that exist, a summer hotel is the hot- 
house for cliques. Don’t even see them, or recognize 
them, as such. Smile on them all, and never be a bit 
sensitive when you feel an icy indifference come back 
to you. Learn to fight your ‘sensitiveness.’ It neither 
indicates fine feelings nor superiority — usually an over 
self-consciousness and vanity.” 


O, what is vacation for? Not to do fancy work on 
piazza’s and discuss nothings but to revel in outdoors, 
getting nearer and nearer to the great Heart that gives 
us summer beauty; to cast away “‘the cap and bells we 
pay for our lives” and to rise above the small worries 
of the stressful work days and grow broader, calmer, 
stronger in body and larger in soul —that is vacation. 
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Devotional Exercises 


EvELYn L. TAINTOR, Campello, Mass. 


Te question of devotional exercises in school is a puz- 
zling one for many of us. The state law both com- 
mands and forbids. 

Many devout teachers are really troubled by the 
lack of reverence on the part of the children. They are list- 
less and indifferent, and sometimes even mischievous. Even 
if there is outward order there is little real interest. They are 
looking out of the windows, or about the room; some are even 
reduced to studying their own fingers. This part of the day’s 
work is to them simply something to be gotten through with, 
like putting down the attendance record. It is nothing they 
have any interest in or regard for. 

Leaving aside all religious feeling, this lack of harmony in 
begining the day’s work is appalling. 

The law says that the Bible shall be read “without oral 
comment” — that means without anything to stimulate in- 
terest. For this reason, I suppose, the majority of teachers 
choose the Psalms. At any rate, they do oftenest choose 
them. Children often like the sonorous or majestic sound of 
them without taking in their sense. 

Help came to me on this question by accident. 

One Monday morning, as I faced my class, ready to read 
the usual Psalm, an impulse came to me to read instead the 
beheading of John the Baptist, the Sunday-school lesson of 
the day before. When part way through the narrative a 
feeling of tenseness in the room made me look up. Almost 
every eye was fixed on my face — listlessness and indifference 
were no more. I was convinced by the way the children 
listened that I had hit upon a way to make our opening 
exercises a real part of the day’s program. Since then I 
have always read the Bible stories in our devotional exer- 
cises. “Oral comment” is, not necessary; the stories speak 
for themselves. The dramatic action in most of them keeps 
the children eager and expectant. They also often apply for 
themselves the meaning of the story. Many instances could 
be given, but I will give but two. 

One of my worst mischief-makers used to ask me at least 
once a week to read the Plagues of Egypt — why, I could 
never understand. One night when I was about to punish 
him for the error of his ways he said, “If you’ll let me off 
this time, Miss Taintor, I won’t do it again.” 

“That’s what you said last time, Edward,” I reminded 
him. He sat without speaking for a few moments with such 
a curious expression on his face that I asked him what he 
was thinking of. 

“T was thinking about Pharoah,” he said. “I guess I’m 
just like him. He was always promising he’d do right and 
then when the plagues let up he forgot all about it. Say, I 
think Pharoah was a mean old scamp and I don’t mean to 
be like him, so I’m going to remember.” 

Now this is a real happening, so I’m not going to claim as 
the story-books do, that Edward was utterly reformed, for 
he wasn’t, but it did help. 

The second instance was this: One night after school half 
a dozen girls were staying to visit me. While I was doing 
my work they got into a very interested discussion. Hearing © 
the animated voices, I went up to the group and asked what 
they were talking about. 

Mary answered: “We’re talking about lying. Miss 
Taintor, can’t you tell a lie without saying a word? Irene 
says that you can’t, but you can make folks think a lie by 
keeping still. Joseph’s brothers just the same as told a lie 
when they took Joseph’s bloody coat to their father and 
said, ‘We found it. See if it isn’t your son’s coat,’ and they 
knew a wild beast hadn’t eaten Joseph, but they didn’t 
say so, and it was just the same as a lie, wasn’t it, Miss 
Taintor ?” 

These instances occurred with a third year class. It takes 
a little longer to get any such applications from younger chil- 
dren, but even first grade children are interested in hearing 
the stories read, though sometimes not on the first reading. 
My experience has been that with first grade children it 1s 
better to read the same story several mornings in succession. 
I believe this plan will solve the question for any teacher. 
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The children themselves are always eager to suggest stories, Crossing the Red Sea. 
but I will add a list which every class I have ever had have John the Baptist. 


called for. 
avid and Goliath. 


I 
Samson. 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 
Jonah. 

Cain and Abel. 

Finding of Moses. 





(From the bust by William Cowper presented to the American Museum of Natural History by Morris K. Jessup) 
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Peter in Prison. 
Account of the Nativity, in Luke m.: 8-17. 


This latter I always read just before Christmas. I have a 
large picture of the angels appearing to the shepherds and 
before I begin to read I tell the children I am¥going to read 
the story of that picture. They never fail to look at it with 
ever growing interest. 


John James Auduton 
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The Coming of Bird Day 


ELEANOR M JOLLIE 


‘IRD DAY didn’t come all at once to 
the little brown school-house near the 
apple orchard. No, indeed! It came 
with the first promise of the soft spring 
breeze, with the first tint of green in 
the swelling buds, and the first whir of 
blue wings from out a bluer sky. 

“The birds will come back, the birds 
will come back!” cried the children, 
and with lavish hand they scattered 
wisps of hay from Dobbin’s stall, bits 
of feathers from dolly’s pillow, and 
little twigs which the friendly March 
wind blew down into the outstretched 
fingers 

There were no birds yet, over in 
that Land of Enchantment, the or- 
chard, into which one might peep, 
and about which. one might dream, but which one must 
never enter; for the fairy who had charge of the orchard 
had, with a touch of her wand, turned the green apple 
leaves dull red and brown, and those of the one elm tree 
golden. And .the birds had taken the hint and had flown 
southward last autumn. 

And all winter the lonesome little nests had been blown 
about, and beaten by the storms, and we had watched and 
wondered where the late tenants were, and what they were 
doing until we could almost see their bright eyes peeping at 
us from the sweet magnolias, or hear their gay songs as they 
flew far, far away over the great fields of cotton. 

But now the fairy of the orchard is repenting. Not all at 
once, for she is slow to make acknowledgement, but little by 
little. She touches the russet brown of the trees with tender 
green. She gives the grass and moss a brighter tint. She 
bids the maples hang out their ruddy fringe. She calls the 
sleepy violets to awaken, and tells the sunbeams where to 
hide. Thus does she coax the birds back again. 

We, too, have done our best, for on the fence, quite hidden 
from the road, we have nailed a starch box newly painted, 
with inviting doors and windows cut out in the right places, 
and above the front door we have tacked a sign, large and 
elegant, “To Let.” 

Sparrows have hired it, this cunning little bird house of 
ours, and that. disappointed us a wee bit at first. But, after 
all, sparrows are birds, and so chatty, and fussy, and busy, 
and tame are they, that it has proved great fun to watch 
them. 

“If birds were to write letters, what color of letter paper 
do you suppose they would like and use?” What an absurd 
question! Foolish? Perhaps to grown-ups, but enchantingly 
interesting to children. 

All colors that Nature gives us, of course, and that was 
the reason that the third grade teacher of the little brown 
school-house spent ten minutes one noon time tinting a white 
envelope in all colors of the rainbow, with water colors, after 
the children had gone. 

And the next day the queerest thing happened. In the 
letter box, with a stamp and post-mark, was a letter ad- 
dressed to the children. The post-man must have wondered 
long about the awful color of that letter and have concluded 
that the style for spring stationery was bad indeed. 

“Whom do you suppose it is from, children?” said the 
teacher, holding up the letter. On being opened it was found 
to be from “ Little Boy Blue,” who said he was about to come 
north and wondered if there was an apple orchard anywhere 
around, and if so, would we send him any information in 
regard to it. 

We wrote back at once, it is needless to say, and he must 
have received the letter, for a few days later we heard his 
sweet song, and caught a glimpse of him flying past the 
windows. 

On that day we each began to keep a diary. The covers 
were made of blue wall paper, sprinkled with apple blossoms, 
and on each was written, “Our Orchard Diaries.” Oh, 
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the delights of the pages of those books, 
illustrated. 

The sun which called the birds back, little pictures showing 
the Southland, which they had left, were pasted in. 

A copy of the bluebird’s letter was added. The day w hen 
he first arrived was carefully jotted down and marked as” "a 
red letter day. 

Pictures of children showing kindness to birds were scat 
tered through the diaries. 

Little bird stories were reproduced and pasted into the 
books. 

Another red-letter day was the day when robin came. We 
called him “ Bobby: Robin.” 

On one awful day blue-jay had a quarrel with his neigh- 
bors, and that, too, or rather an account of it, went into the 
book. 

One day we made a birds’ bathtub, by sinking an old 
granite iron pan into the ground. We lined the bottom of 
the pan with pebbles, and covered the edge with moss, 
Then we wrote a description of it, and that, too, went into 
the dairies. 

“A Recipe for Building a Bird’s Nest” was a page which 
pleased the children. 


Just a few lines from a familiar poem, that’s all. 


“First a wisp of yellow hay 
In a pretty round they lay, 
Then some shreds of yellow floss 
Feathers, too, and bits of moss, 
Woven with a sweet, sweet song, 
This way, that way, and across.” 


As the birds appeared, one by one, we fastened their pic- 
tures to the board in the front of the room. 

When Bird Day came we twined sprays of apple blossoms 
around the pictures. 

Then — oh, joy! — Miss C. offered to loan us her parrot, 
a great green fellow, who arrived in due season and held the 
place of honor in the front of the room, on a stand below his 
pictured brethren. Now a good parrot would have made 
himself agreeable by talking a bit now and then. Not he! 
He slunk into one corner of his cage, where he sat and shivered 
and trembled, and only came out of his shell when his mistress 
came to take him home. And to this day, if Poll does not 
obey, she has only to say, “ Want to go to school again?” and 
he, seeming to connect the word “school” with his one- 
time experience, at once hies himself into order. 

The exercises were so few, and yet so simple; just the story 
—I know of no better one than Longfellow’s “Birds of 
Killingworth” — and the little poems and language papers 
from the diaries, taken because they were a part of the ex- 
perience and lives of the children, and so were understood. 

But the best Bird Day — we had to celebrate twice, you 
see, because that part of it couldn’t come to the children 
— was the little excursion taken into the country. 

Of all the poems the children had ever learned, I think 
that the little unwritten one has been the sweetest, for, in 
the hollow of an old maple tree, so old that its bark was 
covered with gray moss; a wee bird had built her nest and 
there she and her hungry brood were living. 

In the midst of daisy fields we stood, the children and I, 
watching the tiny heads upstretched to’greet the mother-bird 
when she returned with their supper. Over us bent the 
blue sky and nearby the.old stone wall a little brook sang to 
us. , 

“It’s a happy home, isn’t it, children?” I said. The 
children nodded. “We wouldn’t touch it for anything, 
would we?” said Elizabeth. “I’d like to see anyone dare 
to touch it while I am around,” said Bobby. AndI— well— 
I went home satisfied, for I knew by the tender, loving looks 
on the little faces of ~~ boys and girls, that Bird Day had 
done its work. 





“ Woman — tender-hearted woman” — demands each year 
the sacrifice of 200,000,000 birds to ” furnish”ornaments for 
her headgear.” 
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SopHIA WycKoFF BROWER 


Long years ago, the Red Men say, 
God touched this earth of ours 
And, in each spot, a tree sprang up 
And bore its leaves and flowers. 


When Autumn came, the rich, green leaves 
Were changed to red and gold, 

And soon they fluttered to the earth 
All brilliant, we are told. 


The Father, loath to see them die, 
Changed each into a bird, « 

And songs of sweetest melody 
From all the trees were heard. 


The Passing Months 
May 


ELEANOR -CAMERON 


IX 


A wondrous blue within the glowing sky; 
Bright sunshine, with a wealth of golden sheen, 
Great clouds, like soft-winged birds, float gently by, 
While glad Earth dons her trailing robes of green. 
A million tiny leaves come creeping out 
To stand a-quiver in the tender air; 
New-pulsing life is teeming all about, 
For May is here and all the world is fair. 
A flock of birds in every wayside tree, 
With throats a-burst, tell out the joys of Spring; 
From every pool there rises cheerily 
The joyous song that all creation sings. 
Go seek the orchard where the fruit-trees stand 
A miracle of fragrant bud and flower; 
Here shines the love of God on every hand, 
Oh! soul, rejoice in Nature’s festive hour! 


At the close of the April school month, make a summary 
of the completed calendar. If the March calendar has been 
allowed to remain upon the blackboard, an interesting com- 
parison may be made, and the children will easily grasp the 
main points of difference between the first two months of 
spring. Note especially that rain has taken the place of 
snow, and that the sunny days are increasing in number. 
Recall to the minds of the children the fact that March was 
marked by the presence of high winds and that April is the 
month of spring rains. Prove both of these statements by a 
reference to the completed records. Have the children repeat 
the stanza containing the names of the spring months, and 
before taking up the study of May review the verses for 
April. 

May is the month of spring-time beauty. During the 
swiftly-passing days, it should be the teacher’s chief aim to 
open the eyes of the pupils to the wealth of loveliness about 
them. Encourage the children to tell what they saw on the 


From red-brown oaks, the robins came, 
The yellow willow fair 

Became the little yellow birds, 
Fast darting through the air. 


Each cardinal that flew about 
Had been a maple red 

And larks and sparrows, here and there, 
Sprang from the brown leaves dead. 


And so the birds have come to be, 
And in the trees they dwell, 

And, there, they sweetly sing to show 
They love the great trees well. 


way to school and have them report the appearance of each 
newly-returned bird. Before the formal questions are dis- 
cussed ask each child to name the things that he thinks most 
beautiful. Lead the children to talk freely and you will be 


surprised to discover the many beauties that the little eyes 
have noticed. 


After this preliminary work, the following questions may 
be used as a guide in the more formal study of the new month: 


1 What name shall we write above the new calendar? 

2 To what group of months does May belong? 

3 What wind do we find blowing during the month of May? 
What is a gentle wind often called? How do the May winds differ 
from those of last month? 

What is the color of the sky? Are there any clouds? 

Do we have as much rain as we did during the month of April? 
Is there any frost? 

What change is taking place in the leaves? 

What do we find in the ponds? What sound do the frogs make? 
What are the ants doing? . 
Do you see any butterflies? 

11 What fruit trees are in bloom? What will follow the blossoms 
on the fruit trees? What do we find upon the trees that have ceased 
ron teed Why should we allow the blossoms to remain upon the 
trees 

12 What is happening in the fields? What is the work of the 
farmer? Name all of the things that a farmer does in his spring work. 

13 What do we find upon the grass at night? 

14 What wild flowers are in bloom? In what order do the spri 
flowers come out? In what places do we find violets? Map-epetent 
Spring beauty? Anemones? Dandelions, etc. 

3 What birds are here that you did not see last month? What are 
the birds doing? What material do the birds use in making their nests? 
(Hair of cow or horse, thistle-silk, silk of dandelion and milkweed, 
mud, hay, moss, leaves, dry grass, cord, and silk thread.) Which bird 
— most? Where does the robin do most of his singing? What bird 
builds his nest near the ground? In bushes? At the tops of trees? 
Near houses? What bird has the least fear of humankind? What 
birds use mud in their nest-building? What birds line their nests? 
What material is used for this soft inside lining? Where does the 
oriole build? Thesparrow? The woodpecker? Theswallow? The 
crow? What bird makes the smallest nest? The ? The most 
loosely-built nest? What birds hide their nests ?/* When do the birds 


sing the most? 


OO xr Quis 


In presenting this work on the birds, try to create a feeling 
of love and protection for them. A Iaido and seatieal 
hint (along this line) may be found in the Prmmary Epuca- 
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TION for May (1906), in an article entitled “ Nature Study — 
May.” This article offers a good solution for the problem of 
the boy and the sling-shot. 

Encourage the children to provide for the wants of the birds, 
by throwing out crumbs and setting out small dishes of water. 
Nothing so fosters love as a course of protective action. As 
soon as the little folks can be made to realize that the birds 
(as well as themselves) are made to live and be happy in this 
glorious world that God has created, all the old and savage 
instincts that would prey upon a weaker and helpless life 
will be found to disappear with great rapidity. During the 
nesting season, lead the children to spread on the grass and 
shrubbery such material as the birds will need in their home- 
building. The little ones will derive much enjoyment from 
the close view of the birds as they come to claim the various 
things that meet their necessities. 

The above questions may be discussed briefly or taken up 
for more lengthy study, according to the wish of the teacher. 
At the conclusion of this work, the following verses may be 
taught, in order that the children may retain the facts and 
impressions that have been gained in the study of May: 


When the gentle breezes blow 
And the sky is blue and clear, 
When the leaves and flowers grow, 
Then we know that Spring is here. 


Trees are dressed in robes of white, 
Birdies sing the live-long day, 
All the world’s a lovely sight 
In the pleasant month of May. 


After these verses have been memorized, teach the’following 
finger-plays. 
THE Birp NEstT 


‘ This is the place the birdies found, 
? High in the cherry-tree, 

3 It held the nest — so small and round — 
As safely as could be. 


4 Here are the leaves that hung o’erhead, 
A screen from the wind and sun; 

s The birdies lined the cradle-bed 
And all their work was done. 


6 And soon within the tiny nest 
7 Upon the branches high 

8 There lay, beneath the mother’s breast, 
9 Three eggs — just like the sky! 


10 Although no sound of life is heard 
Beneath the mother’s wing, 

11 Some day each egg will be a bird, 
To live and chirp and sing. 


Directions 


1 Hold up right hand, with thumb hidden beneath the palm 
Separate the first finger from the others, to imitate the “fork” of a tree. 

2 Raise the right hand (held as in movement No. 1) over heads. 
Look upward as if gazing into a tall tree. 

3 Shape a deep bird’s nest with both hands. 

4 Hold upright hand. Let hand and droop softly from the 
wrist. Shape a deep nest with left hand and hold it under the screen. 
Look into nest. 

5 Shape nest with right hand and another one with the left. 
Place the hollowed left hand in the right one, as if lining a nest. Eyes 
turned downward 

6 Same as movement 3. 

Look upward and elevate nest. 
H Spread arms out at side, in imitation of a bird’s wings. 
9 Hold up three fingers of right hand. 
10 Same as movement given under 8. 
11 Emphasize line by shaking the forefinger of the right hand. 


LEARNING TO FLY 


A wee little bird with a small brown wing, 
But a heart that is longing to soar and sing; 
A failure and fall — then another try, 

And the wee little birdie has learned to fly. 
And thus do the birdies and children, too, 
Find, that to learn, we must dare and do. 
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THREE LITTLE Brrps 


* Three little birds in a cosy nest 
2 Up in the branches high, 
3 Cuddled and warm neath’ the mother’s breast, 
Under the deep, blue sky. 


Three little birds when the twilight creeps, 
4 Gently swing to and fro; 
5 Sinking to rest as the mother peeps 
Lullabies, soft and low. 


6 Three little birdies, that long to fly, 
Balance on timid wing, 

7 Wait, little birdies — and by and by 
Gaily you'll soar and sing. 


Directions 


1 Shape nest with both hands. 

2 Raise the nest high in the air and look upward. 

3 Place hands (with palms together) under the right cheek. Bend 
head to side. 

4 Shape nest and rock it to and fro. 

5 Nod heads as if falling asleep. Eyes shut and open sleepily. 

6 Arms out at side. Make quick, jerking motion, as if balancing 
on the edge of the nest. 

Look into the nest, that has been shaped by the two fhands. 

Recite last two lines in a louder voice and withja more enthusiasticlman- 
ner. 


THE VIOLET 


* In a seed-pod, brown and dry, 
Buried in the ground, 

2 Many seeds together lie, 
Hard and small and round. 


3 Tap-tap-tap! The raindrops fall; 
4 Sunbeams beckon bright; 
5 Tiny plantlets heed the call, 
Creeping toward the light. 


6 Straight and tall, the wee plants grow, 
7 Soon the leaves are seen 
8 Then a bud, hid deep below 
In a sheath of green. 


° Last of all, a flower we see, 
1© Petals all about; 
Hear the children shout with glee, 
™ “Violets are out!” 


Directions 


Make a long seed-pod. Use both hands. 
Double up fists and press them closely together. 
Tap on the desk with the finger-tips. 
Make a beckoning motion with the right hand. 
Raise both hands softly upward. (Fists doubled.) 
Continue the motion, begun as movement 5 until the arms are 
over the head. 
7 Hold arms over head and then slowly open the closed hand. 
8 Shape a bud with both hands. 
9 Leth epaanl for the sudden opening of a flower. 
10 Put hands, with palms out ward,at each side of the face. Allow 
finger-tips to touch just over the head. 
tr Recite this line in a very enthusiastic manner, as if telling a 


secret. 
HAND WorK 


The hand work for May naturally centres about the bird- 
study. The different birds should be cut, drawn, and colored. 
In beginning this work, take up the robin as the first subject. 
Lead the children to make large cuttings, and when they have 
grown proficient in reproducing the outline of the robin, let 
them use charcoal and paper. Strive for the same large-sized 
birds and try to get the same degree of perfection that was 
secured in the work with scissors. In coloring the robin, 
begin with the brown and red crayons, using a little white for 
the feathers of the wings. When the results in this line are 
good, some of the best cuttings and drawings may be painted. 
There are many ways in which the completed studies can be 
arranged. Mount the colored birds on oblongs of white or 
dark paper and fasten them together to form a border. 
This arrangement is an effective bit of decoration and th? 
border, thus made, can be placed at the top or bottom of a 
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blackboard. Some of the best of these colored birds should 
be fastened to the twigs of the bough that held the collection 
of bird nests, studied during the winter months. If the room 
contains a covered wall space, cut a large bough (of white or 
brown paper) and arrange some of the robins uponit. Follow 
this work by a study of the robin in a flying position. Color 
the best cuttings as before. If desired, smaller cuttings may 
be made to be used for bird-day posters. 

The other birds can be studied in the same manner. In 
the beginning, take those birds that possess strongly marked 
characteristics. ‘The work on the robin may be followed by a 
review study of the common sparrow and then the song- 
sparrow should be cut, drawn, and painted. On account of 
its strong beak and drooping tail, the woodpecker is a very 
interesting bird and admits of good reproduction, both by 
scissors and charcoal. If there is time, make a review study 
of the blue-jay, and then take up in order the bluebird, wood- 
thrush, cat-bird, meadow-lark, and brown-thrasher. [If it is 
possible, procure good specimens of old nests and study the 
work of the different birds. If good pictures can be obtained, 
cut and color the various eggs laid by the song-birds. Before 
this work is completed, have the children draw the different 
birds’ nests. This may be done either with or without the 
bough. 

Continue the study of trees, giving special attention to the 
horse-chestnut tree. This tree is always interesting to chil- 


dren. Cut, draw, and paint the fruit trees, showing merely 
the branches. Follow this work with the study of trees in 
mass. Before leaving this subject, allow the little ones to 


cut or draw trees with tiny nests on one of the branches. 

Illustrate the May verses by making spring landscapes. 
Try to obtain the fresh yellow-green of the spring grass. 
After the landscapes are completed, put several small birds 
(in flying position) into the sky. These birds may be painted 
or cut separately and pasted upon the painted scene. After 
the children grow skilful in making landscapes, allow them 
to add a small tree, with a bird’s nest on one of the branches. 
For variation, put into the scenes a house and tree, and a 
fence with a tiny bird perched upon one of the posts. The 
completed landscapes may be used for bird-day booklets, 
posters, or invitations. 

Some of the spring flowers are very good subjects for paint- 
ing, and many of the simple ones can be easily drawn or cut 
with the scissors. Begin this work by cutting the violet and 
its leaf. Study each one separately and then take up the 
work on the entire plant. Reproduce the violet in cuttings, 
drawing, and painting. If it is so desired, the painted violets 
will furnish a good decoration for May-baskets. After the 
work on the violet has been completed, take up the buttercup 
in the same way. The white flowers may be cut from white 
paper and left uncolored. Paint the stems and sepals green. 
In this work, do not forget the Jack-in-the-pulpit, for the 
May work will not be complete until the children have seen 
and studied this curious flower. The dandelion can be used 
very successfully in this work and admits of both cutting and 
painting. 

As the leaves come out, have a small spray (of each common 
tree or shrub) both drawn and painted. The lilac leaf is one 
of the simplest of the shrub leaves, and is therefore a good 
subject for the beginning of this work. Children greatly 
enjoy painting the maple twigs that hold leaves and several 
seeds. The cottonwood leaf and its long cluster of seeds, 
admits of very good illustration, both with brush and pencil. 

As the school garden develops, have the pupils examine 
the various sprouts, paying special attention to the roots and 
leaf of each one. The greater part of this work should be 
drawing, although some of the easier vegetables may be suc- 
cessfully painted. Each species may be drawn several times 
in order to show the different stages of development. At the 
conclusion of this study, fasten the different papers together, 
putting the last made drawing at the bottom. This plan pro- 
vides each pupil with a good illustration of the growth of all 
the common vegetables that have been cultivated in the 
school-room. These little booklets may be used in nature 
study work or taken home to be shown to the parents. If 
the teacher so desires, the pupils may write short sentences 
about each plant and copy them below the drawing to which 


bey refer. 
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The Pony Game 


M. M. G. 


One corner of the room is selected for the livery barn, 
where the horses (?) are kept. (The harness consists of a 
long strip of stout cloth—brown jean —with a short, 
smooth stick in the middle making something for the “team” 
to hold to, and two equal reins.) 

At a nod from the teacher, one of the pupils in the desks 
pretends to ring up on the telephone, and the following con- 
versation takes place. (This is only a sample conversation 
and not meant to be learned. It is better that the conversa- 
tion be different with every different child, and let it be quite 
natural.) 

“Ting-a-ling — Hello. Is this the livery?” 

A little boy acting as “livery man” pretends to answer, 
and says, “Yes.” 

“Well, this is Charlie Easton. Can I have a team of 
horses for to-day? I want to drive into the country.” 

Answer, “Yes; shall I drive them to your house or will 
you come down to the stable?” “Drive them up to my 
house. Good-by.” 

“Ting-a-ling.”’ 

Then the livery man hitches up two ponies (children who 
trot lightly) and drives them to the desk of the one who 
“telephoned.” 

This child rises and drives the ponies merrily two or three 
times around the room, and then back to the “livery.” 

The children are always delighted with this game. It 
stimulates and enlivens them during the last ten minutes 
of a long and tedious afternoon. 





A Chickadee’s Wisdom 


Kate W. Buck 


- Shall I tell you about a Chickadee-dee 
That perched on my window as gay as could be, 
- And while eating some crumbs I had placed for him there 
Was attacked by a Nuthatch, in fact, by a pair? 
They were gray-breasted fellows, and fiercely they flew 
At poor little Chickadee, who scarcely knew 
What game Mr. Nuthatch was trying to play, 
Till suspecting ’twas food he was wanting that day. 
The dear little Chicky, while standing his ground, 
Picked out the best morsel there was to be found, 
And holding it up in his tiny, black bill, 
Reached it out to the Nuthatch with friendly good-will. 
A pity it is that the Nuthatch should scorn 
An offer so noble, of friendliness born, 
But such was his nature; he bristled with rage 
And seemed quite inclined a fierce battle to wage. 
Not so little Chicky, who, not at all grieved, 
Seemed to say, “ Well, never would I have believed 
That even a Nuthatch could be quite so rude, 
Although he was hungry and searching for food! 
But never mind that! He can’t bother me; 
I'll just perch on a limb and sing Chickadee-dee!” 





Bird Whistles 


Whistles to imitate the songs of birds may be readily made 
in different ways. Remove the spout from a small toy tea-pot, 
make a whistle at the lower end of a quill, and fit that end 
to the hole of the tea-pot left upon the spout being removed. 
Then fill the tea-pot rather more than half full of water, 
blow the whistle, and clear bird-like notes will be sounded. 

Another form of bird whistle may be made out of a piece 
of elder or willow. Make in the middle of a piece of either 
of these woods a whistle, the wood being, of course, first 
hollowed out. Place one end of the whistle so made in the 
mouth, and the opposite end just under the surface of a glass 
of water, says Home Notes. By then blowing, the bird-like 
notes, as with the®quill and the tea-pot, will be obtained. 

These whistlesSmay be made of metal or glass as well as 
wood. 








Birch Bark 


After my vacation in Maine last year, I brought home a 
quantity of birch bark, and wanted to give my school chil- 
dren some pleasure from it. We began the year with a study 
of Indian children, in reading and language work. While 
studying “Hiawatha” I cut sheets of paper in the shape of 
canoes and on these the children copied an extract from the 
building of Hiawatha’s canoe, “Give me of your bark, O 
Birch-tree! Of your yellow bark, O Birch-tree!” etc. These 
done I cut the same shape from birch bark, bound in the 
paper with notebook clasps, and gave them to the children. 
Before binding the bark with the sheets we spend a manual 
training period ornamenting them with stars; these were 
placed on the bow of the canoe, in brilliant colors of water 
color crayon. The children were delighted with these, and 
also with some boxes we made later in the year. At maple 
sugar time we read of the Pilgrims learning from the Indians 
the art of maple sugar making. One afternoon we folded 
little boxes the size of an inch cube; these we decorated with 
colored chalk, and I took them home and filled them with 
maple sugar, cut from slabs of the sugar which was sent me 
from Vermont. I also cut little booklet covers for binding 
some Indian story, and booklets of drawings we had made. 

B. G. 


A Board Exercise 


I use this in the Second Reader. It is heartily enjoyed by 
the little ones. I take the reading lesson assigned and write 
the words all scattered about on the board, using capital 
letters and punctuation marks as they appear in the lesson. 
And when preparing the lesson they rean the lesson; and then 
find the words on the board. Then when they come to the 
class I ask them to read a sentence to themselves, or if the 
sentence should be too long to retain in their memory, I ask 
them to read to a comma, and then after they have all read, 
I call on some one to take the pointer and read it from the 
board. Of course their reading isn’t smooth, but the bene- 
ficial part is they learn the use of homonyms that appear in 
the lesson, capital letters, and punctuation marks. 
instance, should to, too, two, come in the lesson, they will soon 
learn which one to point to. And in starting with a sentence 
that begins with The they won’t point to one that begins with 
a small letter, and also should there be a word coming twice, 
one followed by a comma and the other by a period, they 
soon learn which to point to. We call this a “ Pepper Box.” 





Hektograph Helps 


For the teachers who do hektograph work for school, may 
I give a suggestion, which I have found helpful ? 


Use a good hektograph. One made as follows: I have 
found to be very good. 


HEKTOGRAPH 
4 oz. gelatine. 
rg oz. glycerine. 
} pt. tepid water. 
Mix ingredients and boil in double boiler for twenty minutes. 
Strain into one corner of pan which has been placed in a level 
position. When cold, it is ready for use. 

Trace carefully the outline of which you wish copies with 
“Dixon’s Eterno” pencil, No. 2050, which has been slightly 
moistened with water. Keep the pencil point moist, In- 

_ vert the copy on the hektograph at once, then remove, 
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Copies may now be made as rapidly as the paper can be 
placed on the hektograph, and removed. When the work has 
been completed, wash the hektograph in warm water, which 
will take only a few moments. 


A Co-wWoRKER 


First Grade Writing 


Probably most teachers find that beginners, in writing 
from a copy set at the top of a paper, make the first line or 
two, look very well, then mistakes creep in and the next few 
lines are not so good; then more mistakes until the writing 
finally becomes mere unintelligible scribbling. The reason 
for this is that after the first line or two, instead of looking at 
the model, the children copy from the last line that they have 
written. To correct this, teachers often set a copy in the 
middle of the page, but this insures only two or four well- 
written lines instead of one or two, so that it is not a very 
great help after all. 

To obtain really good work from them the pupils should 
have a fresh model for every line, and not even so far away as 
at the top of the page. 

“What,” you will say, “set three or four hundred copies 
every day!” Not at all — set your copies on slips of paper. 
Give each child a slip, and have him place it across his paper 
at the top where his model has heretofore been written. 
Have him copy his first line from it, then cover what he has 
written with the slip and copy again, and so on down the page. 
If the children are careful with them the slips can be used a 
long time, and, by making them different, a number of words 
can be taught without a great deal of unnecessary labor on the 
part of the teacher. The slips can also be used for busy 
work. E. G.. S. 


Pen-holding 


In response to your question, “Does any teacher of the 
two lower grades make any attempt to teach the children the 
proper method of holding the pen or pencil?” I will say 
I have never had any success as long as I taught writing using 
the finger movement, and slates, and pencils, or lead pencil 
and paper. 

In the past school year, however, I taught writing to my 
first grade children (September entries) using the forearm 
movement, and pen and ink. 

The position assumed and maintained to a remarkable 
degree, and the pen-holding are such as to give our Super- 
visor of Writing, and myself the greatest satisfaction. The 
writing too, is good and rapid. 

If you are interested I shall be pleased to write you at 
length, and send some specimens of the work, together with 
a picture of one or more of the pupils, showing the position 
of the body, and the pen-holding as we teach it. 

R. K. D. 





Position in Writing 


You ask, “Does any teacher of the two lower primary 
grades make any attempt to teach the children the proper 
method of holding the pen, or pencil ?” 

I am a second grade teacher of twenty years’ experience, 
and I have had success in teaching correct pen-holding to 
my little ones. It requires more perseverance, enthusiasm 
and untiring energy, than almost any other study, but I have 
always felt that it paid in the end. 

E. A. D. 
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A Summer at Cambridge, 
England 


LauxA DunBAR Hacarty, Teachers’ Training School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


f is evening at Cambridge. How late the light lingers, 
if as if loath to leave so lovely a scene. You decide that 

your first real view of the colleges, aside from the 

glances you cast at them from the recesses of a hansom 
cab on arriving, shall be of the famous “Backs,” where the 
Cam glides tranquilly through great stretches of lawn and 
avenues of fine old English trees. Indeed, you select as your 
means of access the very “long line of limes” (“In Memo- 
riam’’), through which Tennyson passed when he returned to 
his Alma Mater to revisit the rooms once occupied by his 
loved colleague, Arthur Hallam. When Trinity College bridge 
is reached, what an inviting landscape is spread before you! 
The long succession of college buildings skirting the stream; 
the picturesque bridges leading to acres of open space devoted 
to tennis;. the Cam itself, happy in the countless canoes 
floating on its bosom; these in turn fascinate. Then you 
notice that the banks of the stream are dotted with graceful 
weeping willows; at that moment the cooing of doves greets 
your ear: they sound like mourning doves — weeping willows 
and mourning doves! — and yet you never felt more cheerful 
nor happy in your life, for the whole scene is so charming. 
So charming, indeed, that here and there artists are sketching 
and poets are dreaming. On returning to your lodgings 
you feel that surely your lot “is cast in pleasant places,” 
and you rejoice that the summer is to be spent in university 
work amid so delightful an atmosphere. 

How full of interest are the days that intervene between 
the first taste of Cambridge and the opening of the summer 
meeting! Strolling through the fine old colleges, twenty-one 
in number, how surprising it is to find many of the world’s 
greatest masterpieces of art; for is it not generally believed 
that these are to be found in the national galleries or the 
museums? To trace the history of the various colleges, as 
shown in their architecture, paintings, carvings, stained glass, 
and old manuscripts is a work of several days. To visit the 
places immortalized by famous sons of Cambridge is another 
delightful way in which to spend a week. 

The day arrives in which the summer meeting formally 
opens. In the Senate House of the University a most imposing 
ceremony takes place. “His Excellency, the Ambassador 
of the United States of America,” has been chosen to deliver 
the inaugural address, his subject being “The Rise and De- 
velopment of the United States of America.” The Cambridge 
dons assemble, wearing gowns indicative of their various 
offices, the Doctor of Divinity in his robe of rich magenta 
silk, the Doctor of Music in exquisite yellow satin brocade, the 
Fellows in black cap and gown, the Mayor of Cambridge, 
who is also a Fellow of King’s College, wearing in addition 
a cloth of gold. As the distinguished Master of Trinity 
College introduces the lecturer, as the Lord Bishop of Ely 
and the Mayor of Cambridge express appreciation at the 
close of the inaugural address, you feel that suddenly you 
have been transported to a land where only lofty sentiments 
are entertained, and where your mother-tongue is spoken 
with entire perfection, so satisfying are the musical tones 
and the rhetorical effects of the speakers. 

The afternoon of the first day is given to an organ recital 
in St. John’s College Chapel; the evening is devoted to a 
large public reception given by the Master (we say President) 
of Trinity College and Mrs. Montagu Butler. Men familiar 
with the universities of different countries state that greater 
prestige is connected with Trinity College, Cambridge, than 
any other institution in the world. To be entertained by the 
Master of Trinity College means — well, it means that you 
come in contact with the best this earth affords scholastically. 
What a gathering it is, this reception at Trinity Lodge! Here 
are students from all parts of the world where higher education 
is known. To wander through Trinity Lodge, more like a 


fine old palace than a lodge, is treat enough without the 
additional advantage of meeting intensely interesting people. 
As a tour of the drawing-room is made, the thought occurs 
that the profession of teaching must be more lucrative in 
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England than in America, else how can these costly torlettes 
and exquisite jewels be accounted for? Later one learns that 
the student corps of the summer meeting is very different from 
that of the western world, for at Cambridge one: finds .en- 
rolled two titled English ladies, a French baron, distinguished 
scholars from various sections of Europe, in addition to a 
large percentage of the leisure class of England who interest 
themselves in the extension movement for the sake of the 
cultivation it brings to their home towns. So then. this 
brilliant company does not represent the teaching force of 
England. Of special interest to the guests is the hostess of 
the evening. She is the daughter of a baronet, belonging 
to a family of which Scotland is justly proud. But high birth 
is not her only claim to attention; when she took her Tripos 
examination at Girton College, Cambridge, she stood higher 
than any man in the University that year. Her interest in 
students is so keen that her presence means much in the 
summer meeting. 

On the day following the reception the regular work 
begins. It is so radically different from anything found in 
America in its aim, scope, and atmosphere. A number of 
American university people devote their time to making a 
collection of degrees; not so with the English. Cultivation, 
not college credits, is the swmmum bonum at Cambridge. 
This aim gives shape to the entire summer course. In 1906 
the subject of study was “The Eighteenth Century.” The 
course was divided into the following topics relating to the 
eighteenth century: History, literature, art, architecture, 
natural science, music, and theology. A special course in 
sociology was also given. 

It need scarcely be said that these subjects were handled 
by experts. Sir Alfred Lyall, the Lord Bishop of Durham, 
the Lord Bishsp of Ely, the Dean of Ely, and other distin- 
guished men gave inspiration to hundreds of students. To 
enter into the details of the rich and comprehensive program 
is not possible in the space before me. Perhaps a glance at 
the music will give an idea of the unified character of the 
work in general. The composers of the eighteenth century 
furnished the basis of the course. The secular music was 
correlated with Browning’s “Charles Avison,” the philosophy 
of the poem being presented first; later the compositions of 
that remote day were rendered by a splendid tenor, a satis- 
fying violinist, and an accomplished pianist. The sea songs 
of the period were given in an illustrated lecture. The sacred 
music of two hundred years ago was set forth first in lecture 
form, later by the choirs of the college chapels, by the organ 
recitals in the various chapels, and by the rendition of Handel’s 
“Messiah,” carrying out in detail the great composer’s direc- 
tions, directions rarely followed to-day. 

The course in art was also superior. A Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Artists spoke with authority on the paintings 
of a period so different from our own. Views of these great 
pictures were displayed, and one felt that they are the mirror 
in which the eighteenth century reflects itself with remarkable 
fidelity to actual conditions. Thus every course was inher- 
ently connected with every other course; the history, litera- 
ture, logic, and metaphysics simply furnishing additional 
views of a century full of interest to the modern scholar. 
The one course that concerned itself exclusively with present 
day problems was the work in sociology, which was conducted 
by a professor from the University of Manchester, a city in 
the very heart of the labor and capital perplexities. How 
admirably this man was fitted to conduct classes of this sort! 
He has been most active in the British Parliament in furthering 
the interests of the laboring classes; has done much toward 
ameliorating the condition of the unemployed. In his classes 
were found many workingmen who eagerly took part in the 
discussions. This vital treatment of sociological questions 
was heightened by visits to that fine industrial experiment, 
Garden City, in company with its founder, where students 
found many of their problems already solved as they viewed 
the happy homes of laborers in a veritable city of gardens. 
The investigation of conditions at Garden City was followed 
by a Conference in which those interested in similar move- 
ments led in the discussion. Of course the work in history 
and literature was fundamental, but these subjects were so 
comprehensive and were treated in so exhaustive a manner 
that it is not possible to give even a sketch of them. 
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How very enjoyable were the weeks spent in quaint old 
Cambridge. Regardless of the overwhelming number of 
lectures, students found time for an abundance of recreation; 
how very interesting was the social contact afforded by these 
informal meetings with the different nationalities. A canoe 
party to Granchester was always a favorite. A native Persian 
lecturer in the University, an Anthropologist from Finland, 
a polished Japanese, a wholesome Hollander, a sweet English 
girl and myself formed a really congenial paddling party to 
a four o’clock in the fine old orchard at Granchester. While 
the limitations of American humor are forcibly brought home 
to one in such a company, yet the evidence is equally strong 
that cultivated people are the same the world over; that the 
members of the human family are seeking exactly the same 
goals however widely separated their countries may be. The 
spirit of charming cordiality animated the entire summer 
meeting. 

The day approaches in which we must leave all this. Not 
even the propect of being again on the ocean compensates for 
giving up Cambridge; and yet we had ever had a Byronic 
affection for the sea. Perhaps the real compensation comes 
in the thought that we may be able to return to our own 
small world with something of the spirit prevailing in that 
ancient seat of learning on the banks of the Cam. 


(This glimpse of summer study in old England is very 
delightful, but many will want to know more of the detail of 
the student life there. I have asked Miss Hagarty to tell 
these things, but she shrinks from giving so much of a personal 
nature as the full answer to my questions would require. 
In reply to my query, ““What did you gain there that you 
would not have found in an American school?” she says: 
“The tradition, the history of which concrete evidence is 
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Natural History Series 


The Ungrammatical Owl. 


M. A. S. 


“To who, to who,” 
doth say, 


the owl 


“'To whom” would be the proper 
way, 
But then he knows no better. 


He sleeps by day; and when 
at night 


He is awake, he has no light 


By which to read a letter. 
I think it is no use, do youP 
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shown at every turn, are a delight w a student of history. 
The superiority of the lecturers; their profound scholarship 
their polished English, their never-failing good breeding, I 
have never seen duplicated. The foreign travel is the least 
of the advantages in going to Cambridge. The music is 
unexcelled. The beauty of the landscapes; the atmosphere of 
scholarly refinement; the opportunity to read old manuscripts 
— these are some of the delights as I recall my summer.” 
“What did you study?” Iasked. “Literature, chiefly,” she 
said, “but I attended everything in the music course, some- 
thing of the history, art, theology, sociology, metaphysics 
and logic.” 

“The expense?” I asked. “The price of ticket for the 
entire month is $7.50 (for teachers). The price of board at 
one of the most expensive houses is $8.75 a week. All other 
expenses are dependent on one’s own tastes.’’ Again she 
says: “Cambridge summer work is so radically different 
from anything I have known here that it is difficult to make 
a comparison. One of the advantages of study there is the 
host of distinguished foreign students who wish to live in 
England for the mere purpose of hearing polished English. 
These men frequently know the subject as well as the lec- 
turers, but they attend the summer school to hear Cambridge 
English.” 

These scattering bits from a personal letter from Miss 
Hagarty I venture to give here because I know how many 
teachers will wish to get the side of the Cambridge summer 
school that will enable them to decide as to whether they 
could go. Nothing could be more broadening and mind-ex- 
panding for American teachers than to spend a summer in 
scholarly England. ‘Traveling in England as a tourist means 
much, but to touch the University life as a student means 
infinitely more. — THE Eprtor) 


IX 


To teach him. He will say 


“To who.” 
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Suggestions for Studying 
Wild Flowers 


The Crowfoot Family 


CLARENCE M. WEED 


The buttercup is a typical representative of the great 
Crowfoot family, which includes several of our most familiar 
wild flowers. Among the spring flowers that belong to this 
family are the liver-leaf or hepatica, marsh marigold, wood 
anemone, columbine, and goldthread. 


HEPATICA OR LIVERLEAF 

1 What wild flowers did you find first in blossom this 
season ? 

2 In what kinds of situations have you seen the hepatica 
growing ? 

3 Were all the flowers of the same color? 

4 How can you distinguish last year’s leaves from the 
new ones of this year? 

5 Do the flowers close at night and in rainy weather? 

6 Have you seen any insects visiting the blossoms? 

+ Of what advantage to the plant are the hairs upon the 


flower-stalk ? 
MarsH MARIGOLD 

t Where have you seen the marsh marigold growing? 

2 When does it blossom ? 

3 Of what advantage to the plant are the hollow fur- 
rowed stems? 

4 Are there any hairs upon leaves, stems, or flowers? 

5 How does the plant prevent the visits of unbidden 
guests ? 

6 How does it attract insect visitors? 

; Have you ever seen any such visitors upon the blos- 
soms ? 

8 Can you find nectar in the flower? 


Woop ANEMONE 
1 In what sorts of situations does the wood anemone 


2 How early does it blossom? 

; Have you seen any insects visiting the flowers? 
4 How are wingless visitors excluded ? 

5 Has the stem odor? Nectar? 


6 Do the plants blossom the first season that the leaves 
uppear ? 

7 If the rue anemone grows in your region how can you 
distinguish it from the wood anemone? 


Witp CoLuMBINE 


1 How does the columbine attract insect visitors? 

2 Where does it secrete nectar? 

3 How does it prevent ants and other wingless insects 
from getting the nectar? 
Has it odor? 
How is the nectar and pollen protected from the rain? 
How is cross pollination insured ? 
What insects visit the blossoms? 
Have you ever seen hummingbirds visiting the flowers? 
Do bumblebees ever bite into the nectar spurs to steal 
the nectar? 

1o Do bees visit young as well as old blossoms? 


oOo on Om > 


GOLDTHREAD 
1 In what sorts of situations have you seen the gold- 
thread grow 
2 What kinds of trees was it underneath / 


3 How were the different goldthread plants connected 
with one another? 
Why should it have the name goldthread? 
Do the leaves remain green the winter? 
Are you able to find any insects visiting the flowers? 
How many sepals are there? 
How many petals are there? 
How do these petals differ from the petals of other- 
flowers ? 

1o How many stamens and pistils are there? 

11 What is the color of the pollen? 


Oo on Dun 





And the loveliest lyric I ever heard 

Was the wildwood strain of a forest bird. 

If the wind and the brook and > bird would teach 

My heart their beautiful parts of speech, 

And the natural art that they say these with, 

My soul would sing of beauty and myth 

In a rhyme and a metre that none before 

Have sung in their love, or dreamed in their lore, 

And the world would be richer one poet the -_. 
- ” 









Ten Little Birds 


Maup E. BuRNHAM 


Early one spring morning ten little birds flew 
‘Let fingers fly above the head from left to right) 

up from the south. 
They darted about in the blue sky, now high, 
(Fingers fly high) 

now low. 
(Fingers fly lower over the lap) 


They flew over cities and towns and rivers and mead- 
ows. By and by they had to rest, so they stopped in 
the branches of a tall elm tree. 

They nodded their heads to each other, first this way 
and then that 

(Bow to the left and then the right) 


and seemed to have a great deal to talk about. 
They,chatted and chatted and did not stop to look 
about ,until someone in the yard below.said, “‘Cock-a- 
doodle-do!”” Then the ten little birds cocked their heads 
on one side 
(Bend head over to right) 


and looked down. 

There was such a clatter! 
up and talk at once. 

“Moo! Moo!” “Baa! Baa!” ‘Grunt! Grunt!” 

The little birds saw the barn door fly open and Farmer 
Brown and his little boy come out into the farm-yard; 
and after them the cows, the horses, the oxen, the sheep, 
and Towser, the shepherd dog. 

Farmer Brown pumped the trough full of water for 
the animals, and when they each had a drink then 
Towser said, ‘“‘Bow-wow!’’ and helped Farmer; Brown 
and the little boy drive the animals to pasture. 

Soon the farmer’s wife came out with a pan and threw 
some yellow meal about, so — 

(Motion of scattering) 


and said, “‘Come, chick; chick,~ chick’ chick! Come, 
chick, chick, chick, chick!” Along scrambled the ducks, 
the hens, the roosters, the turkeys, and down flew the 
pigeons for their breakfast. And they all talked at once. 

“Quack! Quack!” ‘Cluck! Cluck!’ ‘‘ Gobble-ob- 
ble!” ‘ Coo-o00! Coo-ooo!”’» 

The ten little birds were very hungry, but they were 
afraid to-go down, so they waited until the fowls had 
gone off a little ways and then they flew down 

(Let fingers fly:to lap) 


Everything seemed to wake 


to get what was left. 

They nodded their heads as much as to say, “This 
is a very nice place!” 

The fowls who watched the birds nodded ‘their: heads, 
too, as much as to say, “I should think you would stay!” 

And the ten little birds did stay. Two little birds 
picked up some hen féathers and flew to the bird house 
that stood on a pole in the yard. 

Two little bitds found some horse hairs andj flew to a 
chimney on the house. 
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Two little birds found some nice sweet hay in the 
barn loft and ‘ew to the tall elm tree. 

Two little birds found some straw and twigs and flew 
to the eaves of the barn. 

Two little birds found some bits of wool and flew 
behind a window blind. 

And they all built themselves nests. 

Sometimes they sat on their nest; 

(Make one with hand) 
sometimes they flew about 

(Let fingers fly) 


or down on the ground; 
(Let fingers fly on lap) 


sometimes they flew to the roof of the barn; 
(Make tent with hands) 


sometimes they sat in a row on the fence, 
(Describe fence with hands in lap) 


or perched on the posts. 
(Hold thumbs up) 


One day the little birds had a secret — there was 
something in each nest. 

The little boy guessed the secret — because he found 
a baby bird on the ground near the window blind. It 
had fallen out of its nest, and the little boy put it back 
again. 

Soon after that the baby birds began to learn to fly. 
First they flew a little ways from the nest and then back 
again. 

(Make nest with hands and let fingers fly a short distance and then 

make nest again) 
Then they flew farther off and back again. Each time 
they tried they went farther from the nest, until they 
could fly down to the ground to get the little boy’s 
crumbs. 

Before long they flew all about. 

All summer the birds sang sweet songs, as if to thank 
every one for what they had given them: Farmer Brown 
for the hay, the sheep for the wool, the fowls for the 
feathers, the farmer’s wife for the meal, and the little 
boy for the crumbs. 

The little birds stayed until the leaves fell off of the trees 
and left the birds in the elm tree without a roof. Then 
every one flew south. 

The little boy saw them go and watched until they 
were little specks in the sky. 

Next year each robin and bluebird and wren, each 


blackbird and swallow, came back again. 





Familiar with Her Subject 
Little Clara was asked by her teacher, “Who is at the head 
of our Government?” 
““Mr. Roosevelt,” Clara replied. 


“That is right,” said her teacher, “but what is his official 
title?” 


“Teddy,” Clara replied, proudly. 
—Litile Chronicle 
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The Grade Teachers with the 


Supervisors 
ELIZABETH QUINN 


ANY times in recent years have grade teachers been 
adyised of .the,duty owed. to them by the super- 
visors of special work, music, drawing, etc. Why 
should not we, the grade teachers, sometimes con- 

sider our duity. toward supervisors? Very often do we liear 
from them of grade teachers seizing upon a supervisor’s visit 
as an opportunity in which to put on blackboard belated 
written work, to sit at desks correcting papers, or in various 
ways bring together the loose ends of their work. ‘Worse 
than all, there are the times when they remain idle but 
indifferent to the lesson given. 

“Bah!” you say, “no good teacher does this. *” But be 
assured that many and many an otherwise good, conscientious 
teacher is guilty of this very thing. This is confirmed not 
only by distracted supervisors, but from the lips of the 
delinquents themselves. 

To be specific, suppose the subject in hand is music. 
What is the duty of the grade teacher while the music super- 
visor is in her room? 

The mentaf attitude of the children is of prime importance. 
If they are led to look. forward to the*lesson given by the 
supervisor as the pleasant culmination of the work done by 
them in the time between her visits; that the lesson given by 
her is more an ity for improvement than @ grim 
necessity and should be taken advantage of as such; that 
the su 4s personally interested in their work and 
should not be disappointed when she is kind enough to 
come to them; that if they repeatedly fail her she may turn 
the tables and. not waste her time, but go where the children 
appreciate what she does for them. 

Just here let me say that it is quite as well that the children 
should take anether point of view save the popular one 
that all that is done for them. by teachers is theirs by right 
and no courtesy due from them to teachers. It goes without 
saying that such minor affairs as chalk, blackboard liner, 
pointer, chart, singing books — and children — must be in 
place so that there need be no delay for trifles. 


Just before class time the windows should be opened while . 
the children march several times.about theroom. - peer hing fs 
-6wn words, he says: 


changes the air much more effectually than other forms of 
physical exercise. 

There are many. ways by which the grade teacher may give 
assistance the‘lesson. Let us say that meter is being 
studied. ‘This is the’time to stand by the child*deficient in 
that and:see'that he keeps the time correctly. If sight reading 
from the-blackboard, speak. to class about points upon which 
they are weak,.as, “Be sure to notice where ‘do’ comes.” 
“Begin to ‘read a8 soon, as*first note is written.” “If you 
have time, read it-over.”. “Open your mouths.” “If ‘do’ 
is on line, what other notes come on lines?” This does not 
mean that the grade teacher monopolizes the time nor that 
she keeps up a steady stream of suggestions. It means that 
she naturally knows the weak spots in her class ina, way 
that is impossible for one coming to the room only. at stated 
intervals, and that when such a weakness is approached she 
gives timely Oftentimes in an aside to only one 
Pupil, again by: as a whole. 

If a. child is inattentive; it is: the businem:-ol the: gtade 
teacher to correct the fault. The burden of room discipline 
Should never fall upon the supervisor. The time is only 
00 short for accomplishing her work without putting diffi- 


‘ merely in order to recu 


culties in the way. 
mood, there will be no question of discipline. 

It may happen that, at a previous lesson, a child has failed 
in some respect, say, for instance, interval work, and has 


Indeed, if children are in the proper 


tried since to improve. In that case, ask the supervisor to 
hear his work. It makes the child feel that he has worked 
for a purpose and re-establishes him in his own opinion, as 
well as in the eyes of the supervisor. 

When children fail in their lesson, the grade teacher should 
watch for helpful hints in handling such a condition. She 
should first look for the cause of the failure. Does it lie 
with the children or in the preparation she has given them? 
It may be that the class has failed through the grade teacher’s 
ignorance of this particular part of the work. Should this 
be the case, here is her opportunity for enlightenment. 

There may be exercises given that, if jotted down, give an 
excellent vocal drill and a bit of variety as well. Above 
everything seize fast any criticism favorable or otherwise. 
Let us hope that the supervisor may never leave without a 
word of some kind. Adverse criticism is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to none, for it gives both teacher and class something 
to work by. When the supervisor leaves, whatever her 
criticism, it should be commented upon. If it has been a 
favorable one let that be an inducement to better work, 
giving the children full credit for their effort. If an unfavor- 
able comment has been deserved, point out to the children 
why, and see that it acts as a spur to their ambition for the 
future. Place a share of the responsibility with them in 
whichever case. - It is an excellent stimulant. 

These are only a few of the possible ways in which advan- 
tage may be taken of the supervisor’s visit. 

It can easily be seen that her whole attention, and nothing 
but her whole attention, is what a lesson by the supervisor 
demands of the grade teacher. 





When We do Our Best Work 


Dr. Luther Gulick, in. the World’s Work, says that most 
of us do not know how to rest, and think, too, that when we 
are apparently idly resting we are doing our best work. He 
doesn’t say this merely to the ‘busy man whose brains and 
intellect are his stock in trade; it is applicable to the home- 
maker whose life is filled by a round of petty details. In his 
“The best work that most of us do is 
not begun in our offices or at our desks, but when we are 
wandering in the woods or sitting quietly with undirected 
thoughts. From. somewhere at such times there flash into 
our minds those ideas that direct and control our livés, 
visions of how to do,that which previously had seemed 
impossible, new aspirations, new hopes and desires. Work 
is thé process of realization. ‘The careful balance and the 
great. ideas come Jargely during quiet,-and without being 
sought. The man or woman who ‘never takes time to do 
nothing will.hardly do great things. They will hardly have 
epoch-making ideas of stimulating ideals. Rest is thus not 
te from work. If so, we should 
rest only when fatigued. We need to do nothing at times 


’when we are as well as possible, when our whole natures are 


ready for their very finest product. We need occasionally'to 
leave them: undirected, in order that wemay. receive these 


- messages by wireless from. the unknown. We need to have 


the instrument working at its greatest perfection, undirected 
and receptive. I am not advocating a mystic ideal.” Isn’t 
it a stimulating and helpful theory and as fully well worth 
trying >—Sel. 
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Scissors’ Cutting 





From the Libby School, Chicago 


Miss E. M. Farson, Principal 


The Purpose of the Cutting 


In a private letter Miss Farson writes: “Every child’s 
head is a picture gallery of many rooms. If children do not 
image, they are not being taught. The word calls up the 
image. If it does not, there is no useof the word. No image, 
no teaching. Almost any crude showing of the mental image 
is better than no showing at all. Few of us can externalize 
our images because we did not begin young enough, or 
because our ideas are not clear. That teacher is a good one 
who leads from the crude, blocked-out, faint idea to the 
clearer, broader, larger idea.” 


Miss Farson was one of the first to recognize the many benefits of 
scissors’ cutting and bring it to the school-room. I had the pleasure 
years ago of sitting in her room and watching her children cut. It 
was genuine from the first moment to the last. The time was limited 
(twenty minutes, I think, including the distribution and collection of 
materials), and no pressure brought to bear upon their work “for 
company.” There was no finished-up “finny-fine” cutting, but as 
isfseen in the following pages, the effort was to block out rapidly and 
without assistance the mental image, on paper. The work as I saw 
it, was psychological in every particular, and I left the room a con- 
vert to scissors’ cutting as a high — educative medium and I 
have never ye my mind. Would that every teacher could see 
Miss Farson’s children cut and catch her inspiration in the work. 
At my request she has sent me a generous contribution in Literature, 
Civics, History, Geography, Design, and Children at Play. I have 
selected from these the io tae pages as representative. They are 
reduced from about 8 x 6 inches. The work of the higher es, 
iy Boe my desk, is admirable —alive with action. But they do 
not belong in a primary paper, so you will lose them unless you visit 
Miss Farson’s Building in Chicago and see the unique decorations 
of the children’s work on a larger scale, in every room, stairway, 
and assembly hall.— THe Eprror. 





Taking brother out to ride (Memory) 
Laur, (10 years) 








Golden daffodils 
“They stretched in never ending line along the margin of a bay.’ 
ANNA (12 years) 
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Indian life 
EDWIN (12 years) 


Ub 


On the Zuyder Zee 
ANNA (12 years) 
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Libby School “ The bell is ringing” (children at play) 
Bessie (7 years) 
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Mi Do Mi Do Mi Do Mi Do 


jHe {Haw He Haw He | Haw He Haw 


‘rom quarter section of lamp (Original design) The Milkman (Labor) “I’m going to my Grandmother’s” (Story telling) 
THomaAS (11 years) GUSTAV (12 years) Mary (6 years) 








Locomotive (Labor Cutting from memory) «\.. Smoothing out the wrinkles (Imagination) Out on the deep (Memory) 
‘HENRY (11 years) LILLIAN (9 years) ALEX (9 years) 






The three bears Story telling ) (Copied from picture) Brushing cobv ebs from the sky (Story telling 
FRANK (6 years) RAYMOND (8 years) HELEN (7 years) 


i i Memory) 
(Original design) The troubadour (copied from a picture) The fellow workers (Labor 
Lottie (12 years) FRED (10 years) Wie (8 years) 


(Continued om page 230) 
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Commonplace May Insects 


EsTHER FLEMING 


FARMER once said to me, when we had been 
A speaking of insects, “I make it a rule to kill ’em 

all.” I saw from his attitude that there wasn’t time 

during his life to teach him the error of his way. 
But J had a chance at his grandchildren, and taught them 
to.know the good, the bad and the indifferent in insect life. 
That is to say, there are some which destroy crops, others 
that actually help the farmer by fighting his battles for him, 
and many which do neither. “Killing ’em all” is the way 
of, the ignorant. 
t. The less said about killing, either pro or con, to little children, 
the better. But some have learned, by watching their elders, 
that any creature too helpless to get out of the way is not 
worth consideration. It is this heedlessness that we may 
help little children away from. Knowledge of the truth is 
all that is needed in most cases. 

. = 

In May war is being waged in orchard and garden against 
insect enemies. It would not pay us to try to arouse any 
sympathy in Johnnie’s heart for potato beetles. No doubt 
Johnnie has had to “hand pick” these obnoxious insects 
too often. However, if he can learn something interesting 
at school about these creatures’ life he:may do his Saturday’s 
work with a lighter heart. He will know “why,” and though 
he may always prefer to go “a-fishin’,”’ there will be a certain 
compensation in circumventing the enemy, if he knows the 
line of attack. 

The adult potato beetle (commonly called “bug”) creeps 
out of the ground as soon as potato plants are well started. 
Clusters of bright orange colored eggs begin[to appear on 
the under sides of the leaves. From these hatch the soft- 
bodied reddish young bugs or grubs. If John’s sharp eyes 
were a little sharper he might collect these egg clusters, burn 
them, and save himself the most disagreeable part of his 
weekly task. 

If I were teaching in a village school to-day, as I was twenty 
years ago, I hope I should have sense enough to “set up” 
a family of plain potato beetles on a thrifty plant in my 
school-room window. We all suffer more or less from the 
creatures and if there is any fun to be had out of watching 
their development surely we have a right to our share. 

' * * * 

May is a great time to study insect eggs and insect young. 
The eggs are not the easiest things in the world to find — 
at first. But after you have found a few clusters you’ll 
see them on every plant you examine. They are often 
birghtly colored, orange, iridescent blue, and even more 
exquisite colors. A group of eggs is a rather conspicuous 
object after the eye is trained to find them. 

Insects’ eggs are well worth a careful examination under 
a magnifier. Their decoration is often remarkable. 

You may think, “What’s the use? If I do find some in- 
sects’ eggs I shall not know what they are.”’ 

“What if you don’t,” I say; “did the first insect student 
know? Not until he had reared the family of creatures 
that hatched from the eggs.” : 

“But what shall I give them to eat after they hatch?” 

The chances are that you will find the eggs on the favorite 
food plants of the young. This is not invariable, for the par- 
ent insect is sometimes “mistook in her jedgments” — and 
woe to the young ones when this occurs. 

Young insects go by various names. Entomologists call 
young grasshoppers, dragon-flies, crickets, squash bugs, and 
the like, mymphs; young butterflies and moths are called in 
general /arve or caterpillars; while young beetles and bees, 
properly called Jarve also, are commonly called grubs. It 
is considered a high crime to use the word “worm” when 
referring to a creature which is later to live a winged existence. 
Once a worm, always a worm! The earthworm is a type 
of true worm. 7 

Young grasshoppers are easy to get, and will eat fresh 
green grass and vegetable leaves. They will change their 
coats several times in the course of their growth. _ 

* * & 
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Nature study material is too hard to- get, some teachers 
conclude. When they read about studying creatures they 
never heard of before, they are discouraged. Who can blame 
them? But this series of articles is to exalt the commonplace 
things and give them a place in the realm of the interesting. 

Young insects of the butterfly kind are not hard to get. 
The cabbage butterfly fairly makes the air white over the 
market gardens in the vicinity of the great cities. No gar- 
dener would refuse to allow a teacher and her class a share 
ofjthe green velvet caterpillars which are doing their best to 
make his cabbages and cauliflowers unfit for market. 
for these can be had for the asking. They only want cabbage 
leaves. They can be kept under bell jars, or in fruit jars, 
or goldfish globes. 

I know a student who wished to get an idea of the quantity 
of food consumed in twenty-four hours by a healthy cabbage 
“worm.” She drew an accurate outline of a large cabbage 
leaf on a page of her note-book. She then gave the leaf to 
her pet. After twenty-four hours she took out the remnant 
of leaf and laid it on the outline she had made in her book, 
passing her pencil in and out to indicate the outline of the 
part of the leaf left uneaten. ‘Thus she had graphically told 
the story of the creature’s enormous capacity. Had she 
weighed the leaf and then the fragments she might have 
estimated how many tons of cabbages may be destroyed in a 
year by this one species of insect. 

The common cabbage butterfly does not belong here at all. 
It is a European insect and quite thoroughly naturalized. 
It has all but driven the native species out of business. It 
is not a handsome butterfly, being rather dingy white with 
black dots. The eggs are yellow in color and prettily ribbed 
lengthwise and crosswise. Look for them in young cabbage 
plants. The larval form is protected by its color inside the 
close folds of the cabbage leaves. It is not easy to find. It 
changes its skin several times. When growth ceases, the 
last caterpillar skin is shed and the creature becomes a 
chrysalis. Strangely enough the chrysalids vary in color 
according to the object upon which they cling. 

The adult insects fly far from their ordinary haunts. They 
have been taken several miles out at sea and a writer reports 
having seen one “flitting serenely down Broadway.” 

As there are two broods of these butterflies each season, 


Food 


.the early ones may be found in May and their whole life 


history observed before the school term isended. The earliest 
butterflies of this variety come out of chrysalids which have 
hung in protected places all winter. 

a 

Another important commonplace insect is the tent cater- 
pillar. This one will not wait to be sought for. A family 
of them — like an army in numbers — will pitch their tent 
in your very dooryard, if you chance to have an apple, pear, 
or peach tree there. They do not scorn wild cherry, a 
common fence row tree. Great masses of the eggs are to 
be found glued tight around twigs. They hatch as soon as 
the leaves appear and then the trouble begins. A large 
family of them would soon prove too large for school-room 
study. But when they first hatch they and their ways are 
most interesting. The branch in which the nest is made 
may, if small enough, be brought into the room and kept in 
a deep jar of water so that the leaves will keep fresh. Later 
some full-sized caterpillars may be brought in to watch the 
spinning of the cocoon. 

* * * 

Have you an opportunity to get some eggs of real silk- 
worms. I have known teachers to raise these caterpillars 
to maturity, arousing greatest interest on the part of children 
and parents. They are not difficult to raise if one has their 
preferred food — mulberry leaves. Here, at least, is one 
exception my farmer friend would have made to his rule to 
“Kill ’em all.” There are other insects too valuable to be 
spared. 

i * 


Water insects may be had in plenty in May. Mosquitoes 


are active and their eggs may be found floating in smoke- 
colored masses on any rainwater barrel or pool of standing 
water. In glasses of rainwater, covered with pieces of wire 
screen, they will develop from egg to. adult in a few weeks. 
Dip into soft mud near the edge of a pond and take home 
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all the wriggling things you find. You may have dragon-fly 


nymph, water tigers, young electric light bugs, baby water 
beetles, and others. Put them into glass fruit jars of rain 
or pon! water along with a growing water plant. The plant 


should be rooted in sand at the bottom. Watch them grow. 
You my think you are not finding out anything. Never mind 
facts. You get all you need of facts from books. When 
your children are watching an aquarium they are “learning 
how.”’ 


VI 


Great Inventors 
For the Little Children 
Alexander Graham Bell 


BE. D. i. 
THE TELEPHONE 

(The main facts of this sketch were taken from the September 
Century, 1896.) ; 

The first telephone ever shown to the public was at the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, in 1876. “It is the 
wonder of wonders,” people said. They called it “The talk- 
ing toy.” 


Alexander Graham Bell invented the telephone. Thirty 
years ago he received the first patent. (Explain patent to 
children.) He was born in Scotland in 1847. In 1873 he 


became a professor in Boston University. He was trying 
then to invent something to make language sounds visible 
to deaf and dumb persons. 

What had that to do with inventing a telephone? Well, 
some experiments he was making with the apparatus for the 
deaf and dumb led him. A snapping of a steel wire one 
day, when he was at work in his laboratory, sent a sound 
through another wire that led him to think that vocal sounds 
might be sent in the same way. He tried the experiment 
with a young man who was assisting him in his work and 
found that he could hear perfectly, with the receiver at his 
ear, what Mr. Bell said in his attic. That settled the possi- 
bility of our present telephone. 

Everybody tried to discourage him when he worked hard 
to make the instrument perfect. But he would not listen 
to them. 

When he took his machine to the Centennial he did not 
get much attention. One of the judges would not even_put 
the receiver of the telephone to his ear to see if he could hear. 
But Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, was at the Exhibition, 
and was greatly interested in the queer little talking machine. 
Because of this interest it was allowed to go before the public, 
“to amuse the visitors,” they said. It turned out to be the 
most interesting thing in the whole Exhibition. All the men 
who understood science believed it would be a great thing, 
just as it has proved to be. About this time Edison, “The 
wizard inventor,” helped to make it more-useful for business. 

The first long distance line was in 1877. It. was sixteen 
miles long and connected Boston with Salem. “Hello, Cen- 
tral,” was first heard in 1878. Now there are millions of 
telephones and people can talk half way across our continent. 
We could not get along now without the “phone,” and we 
wonder we ever did. 

If you ever get a chance to watch a “switchboard” where 
the “Central” sits, for whom we are always calling, you 
will see how she knows when you want to talk. When you 
lift the receiver from the hook it lights a tiny electric light, 
which the operator sees and asks, “What number?” By 
pressing a key she connects you with the person you wish to 
talk with. 

_ Two countries have reason to be very proud of Alexander 
Graham Bell — Scotland and America. 


The best times of the day in which to look for birds are 
early morning and late afternoon. After a night of fasting 
and resting, birds are active and hungry. When their ap- 
petites are satisfied they rest quietly until afternoon hunger 
again sends them forth in search of food. 

— Chapman 
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Odd Places for Nest Building 


T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS 


The birds delight in selecting odd places in which to build 
their nests. . Perhaps these birds have been annoyed the year 
before by heartless boys stealing their eggs, or by depredations 
of the feline tribe. 

To the boys. and girls who love these dear little feathered 
creatures I will disclose the secret so carefully guarded last 
year by some bird housekeepers, which will give you a hint 
of how to arrange something similar in the vicinity of your 
own homes, and in this way you will have more bird visitors 
than you might otherwise see. 

What would you think if you should find a sparrow’s nest 
in an old horse collar? This collar hung at the back of an 
old shed wall near the ground and the weeds had grown up 
to it, nearly covering the lower part, so that no doubt Mr. 
and Mrs. Vesper Sparrow mistook it for the branch of a 
tree. 

They were delighted with the situation, as was evidenced 
with their contented little twitterings, and they immediately 
started in to collect building materials to weave into a 
nest. 

Not long after finding this sweet little treasure, 1 found 
another one at the edge of the woodland adjoining a field. 
An old tin pail had been thrown away by someone and was 
nestled among the ferns and bracken. Thinking it might 
be possible that there was something in it I stooped over;and 
peeked, and sure enough, there was a nest, with four speckled 
eggs in its‘overturned side. The meadow lark had selected 
the pail as being more snug than the ground on which she 
usually builds. 

Birds building nests in odd situations would cause you to 
think that they must be endowed with a sense of humor. 
For instance, a little wren built her nest upon a scarecrow. 
It was a dead sparrow-hawk which a farmer had hung up 
to frighten away the crows, and other feathered thieves. 

In the pocket of an old jacket in the barn another wren’s 
nest was found containing five eggs. A robin built her home 
in a neglected pew in church, and still another elected to rear 
her young in the organ pipes. 

You will sometimes find pretty little nests among the tall 
rushes and cat-tails. The little reed-bird builds these from 
simply dried grasses. 

Did you ever hear of the bird called the “ Oyster Catcher” ? 
Of course, as you may infer from the name, this bird builds 
its nest in the sand of the beach, where he is likely to obtain 
plenty of his favorite food — oysters. These birds are not at 
all neat builders. Think of their home consisting of only a 
few straws or grasses among some rough pebbles on the sand. 

The gray speckled eggs resemble the stones so much that 
unless you search with a view to finding such a nest, you 
would never come across one, only by accident, as you 
squelched the eggs in treading on them. 

So you see the birds like all sorts of odd locations for 
nest building, and if you fix up something in an out-of-the- 
way, secluded location especially for them, in the spring time, 
you will have a delightful chance to study the ways of these 
little feathered friends, and there is no study more inter- 
esting. 

The white-breasted nuthatch is a very shy bird and gener- 
ally prefers a safe distance from human habitations for his 
home, but in this instance the nuthatches spied an old letter- 
box, just outside the gate. If the slit were only wide enough, 
what a lovely home this would make. The birds fluttered 
around the box, vainly searching for an entrance and peering 
longingly through the slit. Their perplexity fortunately was 
noticed, and the watcher with one turn of the key threw wide 
the door to this bird’s paradise, then such thankful little 
birds as they were. : 

They immediately started in to find material for this provi- 
dential home. Birds are very grateful for any little assistance 
that may be given them in the way of bits of strings that they 
may find floating from the porch railing or among the vines, 
and they are particular little mites about color, too. Just 
notice now, which they will take, if pieces of thin carpet rags 
material are hung out for them in blues and reds, or yellow 
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Greeks sailing towards Troy 
MAMIE (9 years ) 


Statue of Lincoln (History) A balky horse (Story telling Imagination) 


Jor (x2 years) FRED (8 years) 


Awayjwe go (Children at play - Imagination) “ The little dog laughed.” (Story telling) A bout (Children at play) 
ry telling 
FRANK (9 years) ANNIE (8 years) PHILip (12 years) 
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Design (Original) 
Mary (10 years) 


. a 


Pied Piper “ Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawnyjrats” (Story telling ) Tug Ship ( Trans tion ) 
,Roy}(10 years) Artuur (8 years 
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Tony ( rolyears y 


The German band ( From life) 
Cart (6 years) 





The man with the ax (Labor Memory) 


The man at the forge (Imagination) 


GEORGE (12 years) 
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“Good morning, little Red Riding Hood” (Story telling 


Joun (7 years) 





The man with the mail ( Imagination) 


> 
, x 
ara 


| {|The Farmer (Labor) 


The man with the pick (Labor) &_ * 
GEoRGE (11 years) 


FRED (ro years) 





Bird Houses 


- Many birds make their homes in hollows in trees, fence- 
posts, and similar places. Where no nesting sites of this 
kind occur, houses should be made and put up to attract 
those birds that otherwise would seek homes elsewhere. 

Bird-houses should be made of rough weathered lumber 
and should not be painted. They may be covered with 
bark, but care must be taken to have the bark tightly fastened 
to the boards, or it will furnish excellent homes for insect 
pests. Lumber with the bark left on is extremely useful 
and makes some of the best houses. 

A section of the hollow limb of a tree makes a home most 
nearly like that which the bird naturally uses. This section 
should be plugged at both ends and an entrance made in the 
side. When a hollow limb is not obtainable, a limb may be 
bored out. Where pottery is taught, excellent houses of clay 
may be made which will serve admirably for wrens. 

The position of the house is important and should be 
considered for each bird. The boxes must be well fastened, 
in a sheltered position, shielded both from the sun and from 
too close observation. The natural enemies must also be 
considered, and plans must be made to keep the cats and 
jays from disturbing the nests. If the house is in a tree or 
on a post, a little barbed wire coiled around the post about 
five feet below it will protect it from cats; jays and sparrows 
cannot get at the nest if there is no perch. 


Bird houses may be placed in suitable positions near the 
school, or;mayfbe taken home by the children. A record of 
the events which occur around the various bird houses should 
be kept on charts which will be described later. 

— The Elementary School Teacher 





My Mentor 


M. S. S., Chihauhau, Mexico 


It was only a handful of sticks, rubber bands, and grimy 
strings, but the innocent things had caused me measureless 
trouble during the long day. Charlie, with his wonderful 
genius for keeping the entire school in a ferment, had made 
the day unbearable for me, and the “nigger-shooter” had 
been his instrument. And now I was going to burn the 
hateful thing! Just as I triumphantly opened the stove door 
my Mentor spoke. 

“Remember!” she said, warningly, looking at me seriously 
from her large child eyes. “Remember the cob doll!” 
Remember the cob doll? Could I ever forget her, so splendid 
in her pink calico dress as that cruel teacher took her from me 
on that dark morning twenty years ago? 

t- I closed the stove door, and laid the “nigger-shooter” on 
the table. It went back into Charlie’s hands the next morn- 
ing. 
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Visiting Primary Schools 


A. C. SCAMMELL 


primary school-rooms. I took away all that I could; 

and now I pass my gainings around to you, teachers. 

You have duplicates of every one, do you say? No; 
in the teaching world over, twin methods of teaching 
cannot be found. Methods may be very like, with a differ- 
ence; it is the teacher behind the method that makes that 
difference. 

The form of the opening exercises was much alike in the 
five schools; the Lord’s Prayer was repeated, and a prayer- 
verse said or sung. In spirit they were different; —- a sweet 
confidence in, and a tender reverence for, the One Unseen 
was felt through the tone and manner of the part, contrasting 
with the school voice and routine airs of the other. There 
are teachers who take their children “up into the mountains 
to pray,” and to get visions for the day, and there are teachers 
who stay with their children where they are, and say prayers 
on the level of phonics and busy work. 

Most of the children were new little people just let loose 
from nursery, and did not know afar-off-ness; so I wondered 
a bit when one teacher called twenty-seven children to the 
front, and placed them in rows of nines before her; even a 
nature so large and lovable as hers could not share itself with 
so many, so she interested only her nearest nine, who had the 
most and best of her. Another teacher had group classes of 
six; it took a long time, and much re-saying, to give each 
little one his portion; but I saw each go away with the bless- 
ing that comes through close touch and a “laying on of 
hands.” 

In the teaching of new words, I noted that every name 
written upon the board had its article, a, an, or the, before it, 
making correct sound and blending easy at the start; a book, 
the top, a egg, were not said, because the model upon 
the board had it, a book, the top, an egg, voiced as one 
word. 

One teacher invited expression from her reading group, 
by her interested hints and responses. A little boy had for- 
gotten yesterday’s word, man, upon the board. “Now, Ray, 
what are you going to be when you grow up?” 

“What’s on the board, a grocery man, and I’ll come on 
your street every day, Miss L——, and I’ll bring you a box 
of apples as big as, as — this house.” 

“Oh, thank you, Ray; I hope you will, and come early.”’ 

“‘T’ll remember maz till to-morrow, I will,’ returned grate- 
ful Ray. 

“Lizzie and Lida are twins, you know. 
other little twin sisters upon the board?” 

“T do,I do. An egg, an apple, a doll have twins.” 

This happy class of free-talkers used up time, but what of 
that! 

The writing lesson for the morning was the letter 7. 
to hold the pen was told by the children in verse: 


[ early September, I spent a week of mornings in 


Who sees three 


How 


“Two fingers out, 
Two fingers in, 
Thumbs underneath, 
Now we begin.” 


First the free-arm movement and then the careful pencilling 
were accompanied by “‘ up, down, up, dot,” the dot being said 
with a “go-bang” that meant “Never forget that dot.” 
During this five minutes’ lesson, the children counted aloud 
in varied time and tones, and in the confusion of fifty tongues, 
some went up on the high notes, and a few chanted; all of 
which the wise little teacher did not heed, but praised the 
painstaking work. In each school I visited, I noted one or 
more typical children. In one school I marked the sweet 
patience and pity of the teacher for these little ones who had 
been hindered. “I wish that they could be put under the 
same glass with my brightest children,” she said. “I think 
the difference seen would be, not so much in intellect as in 
the ability to work their minds with rapidity.” A class of 
three little left-overs stood at the work-table, each with a 
tiny paper butter-tray before him. 
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‘Play 1’m the post-man this morning, and that I’m voing 
to bring you all-a letter, children.” r 

The teacher placed the word, milk, written boldly in bright 
colors, in each tray. The word was new. Enough bright and 
arousing stories and questions about milk were given by the 
teacher to clinch the word firmly in the memory, fora time, at 
least. The picture of a cow,'with the word, milk, below the 
drawing was another helper; 2s and good, not new words, 
were next: placed in the trays. “Put the word with the tall 
letter at the head, and the other words as they go, and I 
will hear you read your letters.” Two of the combinations 
were correct,and one was, “good is Bread.” The chil- 
dren were given several copies of each of the three words, 
which they placed in their trays, to “carpet” the top of their 
desks with stories. At a later period, they copied the same 
stories written upon the board,-on paper. 

I noted two little girls, each months away from five years 
old, who had been smuggled into a school-room by their 
truthless parents; nothing to the proof, excepting their in- 
fantile ways, could be found, and so they stayed. I saw that 
the teacher acted them a welcome along with the rest, and 
gave them playwork to do suited to their baby capacity. I 
know they tried her patience sorely, this restless kindergarten 
of two, but she was lovely with them. 

A pretty lesson on emphasis was given in a reading class; 
the sentence on the board was, “I see Jack.” Teacher “Who 
sees Jack, May?” “J-see Jack, Miss C.” Teacher “Whom 
do you see, Carl?” “I see Jack, Miss C.” Sentence on the 
board, “I like bread.” Teacher “You don’t like bread, 
Elsie.” “I do like bread, Miss C.”” Teacher “Why do you 
eat bread, Vena?” I like bread, Miss C.” The teacher 
wrote the children’s answers upon the board and each child, 
as he read, underscored with his favorite colored crayon his 
emphatic word. Another teacher got results by the “hand- 
ing-out” method. The sentences on the board were, “Have 
‘Please hand that apple right 
out to me, Kitty,” begged theteacher. “ And, Fred, won’t you 
please hand me that egg?” The children made the motion 
of passing the objects, saying as they did so, “Have an egg, 
Miss C.” “Have an apple.” 

A “guess-game” followed reading; twelve words variously 
colored and arranged made four columns — forty-eight words 
— upon the board. The child who was to guess left the room, 
while another pointed to the word to be guessed; ‘the guesser 
was called in, and pointing to a word, asked, “Is it you?” 
The school replied, “It is not you.” “Is it bread?” “It is 
not bread.” As the pointer rested upon the chosen word, 
like, the school assented, “It zs like.” If a child goes nearly 
through the four lines, without striking the right word, so 
much better is the pronunciation drill. This exercise was 
made a memory test; you in the third column being the 
chosen word, you in the three other columns was a failure, and 
the school answered, “It is not that you.” One child could 
not easily find the other three yous, each being written in 
a different color from the one first found. Do some children 
recognize form more readily than color? Should the teacher 
repeat mew words in one color only? I noted several cases of 
color blindness, or color confusion; some children confused 
blue with green, and yellow with orange. 

All the children knew Mother Goose: they said her, sang 
her, acted her, as only her lovers do. More perfect little 
gymnasts never were than these children, as they “ grew tall,” 
“went down into a box,” “rolled hoop,” and “ picked berries.” 
In one primary the ~hildren joined hands in a circle around 
the room, and played “Drop handkerchief,” and “Ring 
around the Rosy.” In another room, as the children came in 
from a hearty out-door recess, the teacher said, “ Now, chil- 
dren, you may rest your heads upon your desks, and dream.” 
Some of the dreams were, “I dreamed I was in a garden 
picking roses.” “I dreamed I was in a hammock swinging, 
and the hammock was ontop of a post.” “I dreamed I went 
to Lake H—— and hada glass of moxie.” “I dreamed I was 
a big snake.” “I dreamed I had a bank full of money.” 


“And what did you do with it, Fred?” asked teacher. 
“Oh, I gave it aw-ll away, aw-ll of it.” 
believers! 

One teacher made her children happy by permitting them 
to show to her and to the school what treasures of kn owledg 


Dear little make- 
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they had brought from home. 1 wonder if teachers would 
not be surprised to know the amount on hand with which 
their little people enter school in their first school Septem- 
ber! 

‘the busy work of the children not only interested but 
taught them something. Circles, squares, triangles were 
made with seeds. Large script words on paper were care- 
fully covered with corn or split peas and colored pegs; words 
written on paper discs were to be fitted into circular openings 
on cardboard, the words used being in envelopes attached 
to the back of the card; other cards were covered with small 
labeled pictures, the labels to be matched with words from 
envelopes. “Children, will you make me something out of 
pegs or splints that I have never seen before?” The children 
set to work with a will, making things numerous and hard to 
name. 

The tracing of written words over tissue paper interested 
the children. One teacher had urged that each child should 
have a transparent slate, to be used for tracing copies prepared 
by the teacher. In one primary but two children asked to 
leave the room during the half day. I wondered if the others 


Cardboard Modeling VI 


ELLA S. GODDARD 
Birp House 
Give a hektographed copy on heavy white drawing paper 
to each child, and have them cut on all heavy outside lines. 
Cut two doors out at the bottom of front; fold on dotted lines, 


folding the roof back on upper dotted line, and then folding 
forward on lower dotted line. This will make space between 
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in the room were too busy and too happy to leave their happi- 
ness. Is the frequent leaving of the room a contagious habit 
with normal, healthy children? 

Calling things by pleasant names; — “Children, how many 
of you would like to have your papers placed in the gallery, 
this morning?” ‘They all would, the hands said. Ten min- 
utes later, fifty or more children who had been painstaking, 
walked up to the “gallery” —the board trays —to place 
their papers in full view. 

A light wood fire in the coal stove tempered the chilly 
morning, and pleased the children with its fire. light, and 
crackle. Joe’s loose papers were more than he could manage. 
The teacher helped by asking pleasantly, “ Wouldn’t you like 
to give your waste papers to the fire fairies, Joe?” Then came 
to mind a day of long ago, when a teacher said to a timid 
child, with peremptory tone, look, and gesture, “Put those 
papers in the stove.” 

“Please keep the feet still, children, so I’ll know they’re 
resting.” Instantly the many restless little feet settled them- 
selves for a “nap.” Truly, the child-lover’s vocabulary is 
very flexible; a spade need not always be called a spade. -, 


two dotted lines come close to roof; paste it firmly to roof; 
do this with both front and back of sloping roof. Bring the 
scallops at top of roof together and paste. 
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Cut floor of bird house on all heavy outside lines, folding 
on dotted; paste posts together at each corner with tab on 
inside. Cut four slits where the short heavy lines are on 
floor, using sharp scissors or knife, and put tabs on front and 
back of bird house through slits, pasting them down flat, 
and you have your bird house completed, with a porch 
around it, with posts at each corner, and two doors for the 
birds to fly in and out. 








A May Basket 


BELLA S. GODDARD 


This basket will be much prettier made out of heavy gray 
paper, instead of white, as it is meant to look as though made 
of leaves. 

Give a copy on heavy green paper to each child; have them 
cut on heavy lines, fold on dotted lines of hexagon; put paste 
on each side of leaf from the edge to dotted line and lap outside 
of the next leaf; do this until all of the leaves are pasted. 

Punch a hole on each side of basket where two leaves 
overlap each other, as shown in diagram. Give each child a 
piece of raffia ten or twelve inches long and tie an end through 
each hole. Curl each leaf over a little, as shown in picture 
of complete basket. 

The hexagon for bottom of basket should measure one 
and three-quarters inches on each side, and the leaves should 
be two and one-half inches long. 





May basket 
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A golden flute in the cedars, ' 
A silver pipe in the swales, 
And the slow life of the forest 
Wells back and prevails. — Bliss Carman 
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Birds 
Brightly E. P.M. 
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1. We’ve come ‘ae from our Southern home,A flock of bird-ies 
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Far a - bove the tree tops high, Now we’re in our 
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A Bird Calendar 


MAvuDE M. GRANT 


A bird calendar is instructive as well as most interesting. 
We have always begun keeping our bird calendar in February. 

Teachers can use their own ingenuity and individuality in 
making them in various ways. 

A calendar which has been much admired has a cover of 
yellow bristol board (15 by 11 inches), on which is pasted 
black paper cuttings of birds. Inside the cover are 
five sheets of white paper —a sheet each for Feb- 
ruary, March, April, May, and June. These sheets 
are neatly ruled into little squares by vertical and 
horizontal lines. The dates are placed under one 
another at the left margin. 

On the first line between the vertical lines are 
printed the names of the birds as they are observed; 
for instance, there is a column for the robin, for the 
sparrow, for the{woodpecker, etc. 

Ask the children to watch for the ‘birds on their 
way to and from school, and in the spaces opposite 
the date record the number (and the name of the 
bird, if it has not a column to itself) of the birds 
observed by the children. 

As the months advance, new birds will be con- 
stantly observed. The children enjoy reporting on 
this, and its teachings are threefold. They learn 
to observe the birds carefully so that they can 
describe them (thus bringing language work); it 
encourages them to count accurately (number 
work); it teaches the form, coloring, and habits 
of the birds and inculcates in the children a desire 
to be kind to their feathered friends. 





Baking Cake 


(Free Play Exercise) 


* When my mother’s making cake, 

She often lets me help her bake; 

But, sometimes, when I’m in her way, 
* She tells me to run out to play. 


Motions 


1 Imitate the motion of beating up cake. 
2 Children assume — at will — any position or make any move- 
ment suggestive of play. ea 
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As the Days Go By 


Kor May and June 


ANNA B. BADLAM 


V 


' (All rights reserved) 


T is to be hoped that, during the month of April, the 
{ children will have become somewhat familiar with 
spring’s early messenger — the bluebird. 

No fixed date can be set for this welcome visitor, since 
the season varies so often from year to year, and a late spring 
may retard—or an early one hasten —the return of the 
minstrel. 

With the return of the May, however, the plump, saucy 
robin will make his appearance upon the lawns and about 
the gardens, and the time for bird study will have really 
arrived. 

True, the first few days may not tempt him to announce 
his coming very vigorously, but, sooner or later, we may 
quote: 

“You may read ‘ May’ in the calendar, 

You may fix your heart on spring; 

But, until you hear the robin’s song, 
You will find it no such thing! 

For he knows just when the snow flies, 
And he knows spring’s secrets all, 

It is really, truly springtime 
When you hear the robin’s call.” 


SUGGESTIVE STUDY 


General and special observation of the bluebird and the 
robin. Their size, form, and coloring compared. 


Note The absence of any special foliage upon the trees will afford 
an unobstructed view for bird study 

The delicate outlining of twigs, and the expanding of buds and 
leaflets — in their tender coloring — against the blue sky and fleece of 
cloud may be, incidentally, part of each day’s observation as the month 
advances, until the approach of June brings full foliage. 


The peculiarities of song in both birds noticed. Com- 
parisons made between the characteristic notes which com- 
prise their songs. The varied calls of the robin, at different 
periods of the day, or before and after a fall of rain. 

The peculiarities of flight in the 
two birds compared. The pecu- 
liar half-run, half-hop of the 
robin, so characteristic a move- 
ment of this bird when on the 
lawn or about the grounds. 

The haunts and nesting places 
each bird frequents and selects. 
The materials collected for nest- 
building by each. General shape 
and distinguishing characteristics 
of each nest noted. 




























NotE — Procure, if possible, speci- 
mens of discarded nests. Impress upon 
the minds of the children that the 
birds had forsaken them the previous 
summer. Awaken the sympathy of 
the children in the nest building and 
subsequent hatching of the young 
broods, and thus insure the comfort 
and safety of the parent birds and 
their helpless offspring. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY OBSERVATION 


Kncourage the children, as the season advances, to listen 
to the various song birds; thus may they become familiar 
with the joyous rippling notes of the purple finch, the clear, 
sharp whistle of the Peabody bird, the trilling note of the 
chipping sparrow, the jubilant call of the meadow lark, etc. 

Within the city limits, the children may be led to watch 
more closely the English sparrows in the streets and about 
the fountains of the public parks. The pigeons, too, may 
be studied at closer range, and the mysteries of nest-building 
become an open secret. In the parks about the city the robin 
may be seen, and, not infrequently, other birds may become 
objects of study. 


NotE — “A Happy School-room,” Stepping Stones to Literature, 
No. IIT., will awaken the interest of the children in the study of pigeons. 


Brrps AND THEIR HAUNTS 


When possible, the children should be encouraged to note 
the habits of the birds in the neighborhood, and thus become 
somewhat familiar with their haunts and homes. 

They may thus be prepared to appreciate that the red- 
winged blackbird haunts the swampy meadows; the catbird 
seeks the shrubbery about the house and lawn; the cliff 
swallows return to their old haunts under the eaves of the 
barn; the barn swallows seek the rafters; the tree swallows 
search for hollow trees and stumps; the Maryland yellow- 
throat seeks some swampy thicket and builds near the 
ground; the red-eyed vireo selects the forked branch of some 
low tree from which to hang her cup-like nest; the oriole 
flits about the trees and shrubs of the garden to gather the 
material from which to build her pouch-like cradle nest, 
which she will suspend from the swaying tip of a lofty elm 
branch; the bobolink seeks the upland meadow; while the 
wood thrush haunts the secluded depths of woodland. 


Nore — At this season, it is well to lead the children to appreciate 
what the absence of bird life must be in the regions of the far north. 
(Song birds.) At high altitudes, in comparatively warm countries, 
one is conscious of the almost total absence of birds on the mountain 
summits, though the valleys below may be teeming with bird life, even 
as in our fields and orchards about home. 


FLOWER LIFE 


“God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 
The oak tree and the cedar tree, 
Without a flower at all.” 


While the Indians term May the “month of green leaves,” 
the children regard it as the “month of flowers,” and eagerly 
seek the haunts they know so well for their old friends. 


NOTES 

May Day was, among the Latin and German races, associated in 
ancient times with the observance of religious and festal ceremonies. 

On the first day of May it was the custom for all classes of people to 
start, before dawn, on excursions to the neighboring woods and fields 
in search of flowering branches. 

The celebration of May Day originated, doubtless, in the Roman 
custom of paying homage to Flora, the goddess of flowers. What were 
termed Floral Games a April 28 and continued for several days. 
The first day of May (May Day) was set apart for the celebration of 
the chief festival. This much-honored custom was continued from 
ancient to comparatively modern times. 

Chaucer writes of the English custom of gathering, upon May Day, 
flowers fresh with dew, from the fields. Hawthorn branches were 
gathered and brought home at sunrise to the music of the tabor and horn. 

All was joy and merriment as the participants decorated, not only the 
doorways, but the windows of the houses with their trophies. 

The hawthorn bloom was termed the “May”’; the cus- 
tom of going to the woods and fields to gather it was 
called “Going-a-Maying”; the joyous home-coming — 
laden with branches — was called ‘Bringing home the 
May.” 

The fairest village maiden was chosen “‘Queen-of-the- 
May,” and, crowned with a garland, was conducted in 
state to a floral bower, or arbor, where she blushingly 
received the homage and admiration of her young com- 
panions, and looked smilingly on while they joined hands 
in a merry ring, singing and dancing around her. This, 
no doubt, was a relic of the Roman celebration of the 
worship of the goddess Flora, though some authors be- 
lieve the May dance may possibly have been of Swedish 
or Gothic origin, while others believe it may have come 
from or Indian sources. 

The May-pole formed an im t feature of the festi- 
val. It was the custom for the young men of the village 
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to go to the wood and select the tallest, straightest tree they could find. 
This was carried joyously home to the village, stripped of its branches, 
and planted with much ceremony on the “green.” It was then deco- 
rated with ribbon streamers and garlands of flowers, and became the 
centre of the various games and dances. 

In Russia, a spring festival, consisting of a choral dance in which 
the boys and girls participate, is celebrated in May. 

In the Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland, the first of May was 
set apart for the celebration of special ceremonies in ancient times. 

Throughout the ancient and modern countries of the world, the 
general impulse seems to be to give expression to the joy and gladness 
felt when the heart of man, as well as that of Nature, rejoices in the 
spring. 

The merry customs of England were abolished during the days of 
the old Puritan leaders, who caused the May-poles in the various villages 
to be uprooted, thus putting a stop to the old-time festivities. (In many 
of the villages the May-pole was a fixed feature; often as tall as the 
mast of a ship of one hundred tons, it was the most conspicuous of 
landmarks, and the centre of games throughout the year.) 

After the Restoration the old customs were, to a certain extent, 
revived, but they had received such a check that they were never again 
celebrated with the old-time popularity. 


MAY IN ForeIGN LANDS 


In Japan much is made of the season of cherry blossoms. 
Everybody takes a general holiday. Old and young make 
excursions into the neighboring country, which becomes the 
scene of festivity and gayety. 

The whole landscape is then radiant with the bloom of the 
cherry trees. Roadsides, fields, and orchards —as far as 
the eye can see — are tinted with the flush of the beautiful 
pink blossoms and half-opened buds. 

Just as the children of our country go out in search of the 
arbutus and the violet, the children of Germany set forth to 
gather the blossoms of the lily-of-the-valley, which grows wild 
in great profusion. The children of Scandinavia and Russia 
search as eagerly for the wild pansy — the “lady’s delight,” 
or “Johnny-jump-up,” sometimes found in old-fashioned 
gardens. 

The children of England, Scotland, and Holland love the 
“wee, crimson-tipped” daisy, which dots the grass much 
like our early, short-stemmed dandelions —and quite as 
plentiful. In these same countries the children make their 
little excursions to the sides of quiet streams in search of the 
pretty wild forget-me-nots, which the children of our lands 
usually see as potted plants at the flower market, and occa- 
sionally in the garden. 

Along the valleys and fringing the mountain paths of 
Norway and Sweden — as May glides into June — the chil- 
dren seek the bluebells, just as their little English or Scottish 
cousins across the water seek, in their season, the same dainty 
blossoms in their native haunts. 


Note — The attention of the children may be called to the flora 
emblem characteristic of each country; thus, England’s is the rose, 
Scotland’s the thistle, Ireland’s the shamrock leaf, Germany’s the corn- 
flower — like a wild “bachelor’s button’? — while France claims the 
fleur-de-lis, Egypt the lotus, etc. 

Many of the choicest flowers we cultivate in our gardens originally 


grew wild in foreign countries. England’s farm lands are, in summer, 
ablaze with the flaming color of the wild poppy; those of France like an 
azure sky from the tint of the bluets; the grain fields of Germany smiling 
with the cornflower — the Emperor’s favorite. In various ways the 
seeds of such flowers have been transported, and under new conditions 
of climate, soil, and cultivation bear little resemblance, as we find them 
in our gardens, to their peasant ancestry across the water. 


FLOWER STUDY 


The study of flowers will depend, to a large extent, upon 
the school environment; yet, even the city child can become 
familiar with the dandelion and its peculiarities of growth, 
as he watches its hollow stem lengthening day by day, and 
the bright yellow blossom finally transformed into the 
“blow,” or seed bearer — thus completing the cycle of plant 
life. 

The maple, elm, horse-chestnut, and other trees of the 
roadside, the various trees of the parks, and the shrubs, as 
well, may be made the subjects of observation as their leaf 
and flower buds swell and expand. 

For the child of the suburbs and the country, there are 
boundless opportunities to watch flower life expand, for field, 
_meadow, wood, and swamp offer their choicest treasures to 
him. He needs only to be cautioned not to ruthlessly destroy 
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roots when gathering flowers, or to pluck blossoms so vreedily 
that he leaves none to furnish seed for a new generation of 
plants. 


The tinting of flowers —from the white, straw-colored, pale pink 
violet, and lavender hues of the early comers in the spring, to the 
deeper, brighter colored hues of the early summer, the brilliant, strik- 
ingly-noticeable colors of the midsummer and the fall flowers — can 
be made an interesting study to children in connection with the color 
work of the various grades. 


SUPPLEMENTARY WORK 


During May and June the children may be expected to 
become familiar with a large number of wild flowers at sight. 
(A list of names and dates, possibly, the localities, should be 
kept for reference.) Flowers may be brought into the school- 
room by the several children, or little field excursions may be 
taken in search of the wild pink, the painted trillium, Jack- 
in-the-pulpit, Solomon’s seal, the Canada Mayflower — often 
called wild lily-of-the-valley — hepatica, bluets, or Quaker 
ladies, bellwort, wild geranium, or crane’s bill, lady’s slipper, 
the common cinque foil — often mistaken for a yellow straw- 
berry blossom — the pitcher plant, the columbine, blue flag, 
blue-eyed grass, etc., after the earlier flowers, as the anemone, 
or wind flower, the arbutus, or Mayflower, the star-eyed 
spring beauty, the many varieties of violets, etc., have been 
brought into the school-room for pleasure and profit. 

No scientific botany lessons should be attempted with young 
children — enough if general characteristics can be noticed 
and resemblances traced. 

The fruit trees, in rapid succession, will furnish blossoms, 
whose chief characteristics will lead the children to realize 
their relation to one another. The study of the wild rose, 


- later, will furnish all that is necessary for the average child 


to see the reason for classifying all under the Rose family. 
Later, he may, for himself, discover other relatives of this 
family, as, the wild raspberry, the blackberry, various cinque 
foils, etc. 


The papilonaceous, or butterfly-blossoms, are always of interest. 
The locust, acacia, the laburnum, wistaria, the sweet pea, as well as the 
wild or beach pea, the bean of the garden, the wild bean of the field, 
and the sparate flowers of a clover head all show traces of their unmis- 
takable relationship to the great Pulse family. 

The wild geranium, wood sorrel, jewel weed, or wild balsam, the 
balsam of the garden, and the various house geraniums all show evidence 
of their belonging to the Geranium family. 

The anemone, hepatica, buttercup, marsh marigold, may be grouped 
as relatives, and, with the columbine, larkspur, and monkshood be given 
a place in the Crowfoot family; while the blue flag, blue-eyed grass, 
and the fleur-de-lis of the garden will be seen to have a claim to member- 
ship in the Iris family. 






THE StTuDY OF SEEDS 


“A seed, we say, is a simple thing, 
The germ of a flower or weed — 
But all earth’s workmen, laboring 
With all the help that wealth could bring, 
Never could make a seed.” 


The lessons of May time would be incomplete without 
some definite study of the embryo, or germ, in every tiny seed. 

Various seeds should be planted in damp sand, sawdust, 
or between sheets of wet blotting paper, if tiny, like poppy or 
grass seed. They should also be planted in pots, both in 
the school-room and at home. In order that the whole process 
of germination may be observed, some seeds should be placed 
upon netting tied over the tops of bottles or tumblers filled 
with water, in which powdered charcoal has been placed. 
The growth of roots as well as stem may thus be watched. 


Nore — Interest the children to search for germinating seeds of the 
maple, elm, horse-chestnut, and oak trees. Give a brief review of the 
various agents — the wind, the squirrel, etc. — which serve to dis- 
tribute different seeds, or transport them to new localities, where, 
under favorable conditions, they may germinate and form new trees, 
plants, shrubs, etc. 





“Can any little boy,’ asked the new teacher, “tell me the 
difference between a lake and an ocean?” “I can,” replied Ed- 
ward, whose wisdom had been learned from experience. “Lakes 
are much pleasanter to swallow when you fall in.” 
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Color Theory and Practice IV 


Manet BROWNING SoPeER, Director of Manual Arts, Wellesley, Mass. 





HOPE that these lessons on color have not seemed to 

teach the subject in such a scientific way that you have 

not been interested in them. Any one who has read 

them and has tried them, will see that the children 
really enjoy painting scales; that their color sense is developed 
by painting them; and that they are spending the time of 
the drawing lesson to good advantage. Every year there is 
a distinct advance in the manner of teaching subjects con- 
nected with the manual arts in schools. The methods are 
more scientific, but the final results are none the less beauti- 
ful. There is a great deal of time saved, when dealing with 
large numbers of children, by this direct teaching of a sub- 
ject; time, which used to be squandered in indefinite, desul- 
tory, and ignorant teaching. 

Art is said to be an “atmosphere.” That is certainly true: 
but science and art should go “hand in hand,” each strength- 
ening and assisting the other. 

As I said at the beginning of these articles, we must keep 
in mind the close connection between the science of music 
and that of color. In the 
former subject we have, by 
long practice, become familiar 
with the idea of playing or 
O singing scales and exercises; 

with color, we have still to 
R become accustomed to the 
idea of doing so. We have 
thought of the sense of color 
as something felt, not edu 
cated. “Heaven bestowed,” 
not developed. But if we are 
thoughtful teachers, we know 
that very little that is really 
worth while is ‘ Heaven be- 
RED) stowed.” We usually have to 
work to have the best and to 
know how to use it. The 
gift of genius has to be worked 
out in order to be productive. 

Thus far, aside from the 
color theory our application 
of color has been more or 
less mechanical. In the re- 
maining lessons I hope to 
suggest the proper approach 
to a more esthetic way of 
using color: firsi, in painting 
a spring landscape 

It will not be necessary to 
show you any more scales done 
by childrer. The half-tone 
illustrations, although not reproduced in color, have shown 
fairly well the way they were done, and the technique. For 
the ‘remaining scales a simple, labeled diagram like the 
accompanying illustration should serve the purpose. 

Under the circumstances, only two steps in landscape paint- 
ing can be shown in illustration: but I hope the directions 
will be clear enough to take you to the end of the problem. 
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Fourth Lesson 
Theory 
Cotor HvurEs 


We found it a little more difficult for the children to see 
and express change in light and dark of a color than to see 
and express clear, bright color. To recognize the change in 
hue, is the next step in developing the color sense. It is 
easily possible for children of the third grade to appreciate 
this change. 

The theory lessons so far given in these articles take, in 
our Wellesley schools, the first two years to accomplish. 
In the third year, after giving a quick review of the primary 
and secondary colors in light, middle, and dark, we devote 
ourselves to the study of Hue. 
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We take each color separately, one of the primary colors 
first, and learn to see and change its hue. Take red, for in- 
stance. We teach the children to read and make orange 
red and violet red. They then make a scale to illustrate 
this change and learn that a Hue is made by two colors, 
closely related, “neighbors” — with the most of the color 
which names the Hue predominating. The centre circle of 
the scale is painted the clear color; the one adjoining circle 
is painted red mixed with a little orange; the other circle 
is painted red with a little violet. The effect of the sheet must 
be red —that is, the family name of the color. We some- 
times call them “ Miss Violet Red,” Miss Orange Red,” and 
“Mrs. Red,” in order to keep the association in the child’s 
mind as close as possible. After red, the other two primary 
“hue families” are taught, and then the Hues of the 
secondary colors are taken, one by one. We give a year 
to covering this part of this subject. 

Practice is also given in finding the Hues in nature, in 
things about the room, and in things brought from home. 

The complete list of Hues is as follows: 

Red: Orange red; Violet red. 

Blue: Green blue; Violet blue. 

Yellow: Green yellow; Orange yellow. 

Orange: Red orange; Yellow orange. 

Green: Blue green; Yellow green. 

Violet:* Red Violet; Blue violet. 


Practice 
SPRING LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION FROM IMAGINATION 


Before painting this composition in color, we do one or 
two in three tones of gray, light, middle, and dark. Take 
drawing paper of various sizes, but not too large — about 














Landscape composition 


4” by 5” or 64” by 3”. Cover the surface with a wash of 
clear water; then with a very litile ink or black paint in 
water wash in the sky. The amount of sky to show in the 
picture depends upon the taste of the child; each child 
decides for himself after the teacher has suggested that we 
will not have just half as much sky as land. Then with 
more ink or black paint in the brush, paint in the ground. 
With no more water in the brush, but a little more paint or 
ink, paint in the distance. 

When the children have made the experiment themselves, 
demonstrate for them; look at pictures, and if in the country, 
look out of the windows and study simple proportions of 
sky, ground, and distance. Try to have the distance make 
a good “ pattern”’ against the sky. 

The colored landscape is made the same way except that 
a delicate wash of blue is given the sky (some white paper 
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often left unpainted suggest clouds); the ground is done in 
delicate yellow green, and the distance in delicate blue violet. 

When the little landscapes are cut down and mounted they 
are often surprisingly full of breeze and atmosphere as well 
as color. 

Later the children put an object in the middle distance or 
the foreground to illustrate a story; but for the simple color 
lesson this is enough, and the children show a natural love 
for this esthetic way of using Color. 





 IOLET, violet, 
Don’t be afraid, 
Lift your blue eyes 
From the rock’s mossy shade. 
All the birds call for you, 
Out of the sky; 
May is here waiting, 
i And here, too, am I.” 





Carrier Pigeons 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


N the floor of her wistaria-covered bamboo tea- 
() house sat Jayu. The tiny Japanese maiden was 

dressed in a primrose colored silk kimona, em- 

broidered with iris blossoms. But there was no 
happiness there, for little Jayu presented a sorry sight as 
she sat rocking back and forth, the tears running down her 
little face, for she was thinking of that dear papa who had 
gone to war, and to whom she had said “Good-bye” three 
long, long days ago, and who had promised to write, and 
had told her to be ready for a great surprise. 

All at once, from out the trees thick with cherry blossoms 
Jayu heard the flutter of wings and heard the “Coo, coo” 
of a sweet bird’s voice. Then, catching a glimpse of two 
tiny pink feet, she forgot her crying, and ran like a great 
yellow butterfly to the tiny pond where the gold fish were 
playing hide-and-go-seek under the lotus blossoms. And 
there, standing on the edge of the marble basin, she found 
the intruder, a gray pigeon, taking a drink of the clear, cool 
water. 

Not a bit afraid of Jayu was he, as he peeped up into her 
- tear-stained face. Afraid! not he; for did he not belong 
to that garden of cherry blossoms, and had not he and Jayu 
played together many a time? 

The pigeon had disappeared on the day when Jayu’s most 
honorable father had started, with other soldiers, for the great 
battlefields. 

“Where have you been, my pigeon?” asked Jayu, rubbing 
her cheek against his soft feathers; but he only looked wise. 
And just then the queerest thing happened, for Jayu felt 
something against her cheek which felt like paper, and so it 
was, and on it in queer black letters Jayu read: 


“Greetings to my little daughter Jayu. 
the night near the Garden of Yoko. 
cheerful and happy until my return.” 


We are safely sheltered for 
May my little daughter be 


Thus did the surprise come to Jayu by means of the pigeon, 
for her papa had hidden away, in one of his great pockets, 
the carrier pigeon, and had sent him back to Jayu after he 
had traveled many miles. 

Oh, they are wonderful pigeons, these carrier pigeons like 
Jayu’s! So wonderful are they that I must tell you about 
them. 

Long, long ago, years before any of the people living to- 
day were born, these pigeons were used to carry messages. 

Some people say that the “dove” which Noah sent out 
from the Ark, and which came back with the olive branch 
in his beak, was a carrier pigeon, but we do not know about 
that. 

This we do know, however, that sometimes in Rome, when 
the wealthy Romans went to the Amphitheatre for amuse- 
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ment, they took with them their slaves, and these slaves 
carried baskets containing carrier pigeons. Sometimes the 
Romans would invite guests home with them to dinner, and 
then, in order that the feast might be prepared in great 
splendor, and all ready upon their arrival, they wrote upon 
paper the names of their guests, and sent the pigeons on ahead 
with them. 

And ever since those times, hundreds of years ago, carrier 
pigeons have been used in sending news. 

Very careful training is necessary before the little postmen 
are able to do their work well. As soon as the pigeons were 
old enough, a month old, people tell us, they are taken a 
short distance from home and let loose, when they once more 
fly home. 

Day by day the distance is increased, until they are able 
to find their way home from a place hundreds of miles away. 
When a pigeon is slow to learn, or when he seems to be lazy, 
he is taken away at once, and his training is never taken up 
again. 

Very careful are the trainers to choose only the best birds. 
They choose birds of medium size, with straight, smooth 
beaks. The best birds have a very narrow delicate circle 
around the eyes. 

Then, too, they choose pigeons with long strong wings, 
and pigeons which fly very high; for strong wings will carry 
the birds a long way, and, if they fly high, they keep away 
from danger and are more apt to reach home safely. 

The carrier pigeons live in lofts, and the lofts are often in 
the roof of some quaint old building or other. All around 
the loft one may see little covered boxes, in which are open- 
ings just large enough for the pigeons to crawl in and out, 
and in these boxes they sleep. Each box is furnished with 
two small earthenware dishes and two bathing pans. The 
perches are placed just above the boxes so that the pigeons 
may guard the little ones, for pigeons are apt to quarrel with 
each other, and the mother bird must watch to see that no 
other bird comes near to harm her babies. 

Oftentimes little bunches of sage and lavender are hung 
near, for the pigeons enjoy the odor of the herbs. 

Pigeon lofts are always high so that the pigeons may see 
them when they return from their journeys. Some of these 
lofts are very beautiful, and everything is kept in perfect order. 
In one in Belgium, the floor is tiled, with handsome tiles; 
the dishes are polished like silver, and the boxes are made 
of solid mahogany polished like mirrors. 

These little postmen travel as fast as thirty miles an hour, 
which is very fast traveling, is it not? Pigeons always fly 
back to the lofts from which they are taken, and this is how 
they do it: 

When the person who has fastened the message to the 
bird lets him go, he rises in great circles farther and farther 
from the ground, until his eye catches sight of some familiar 
landmark. As soon as he sees it —and his eyes are very 
keen — away he flies toward home, carrying his message 
safely. These messages are written on very thin paper and 
then tucked into a goose quill and sealed. Then the quills 
are fastened to the carrier pigeon’s tail or leg. 

In the olden days, the Romans used tiny gold boxes instead 
of quills. ‘These boxes were so small that they could hardly 
be seen. 

The purpose of using the quill is to keep the message dry 
if the pigeon gets caught in a shower, or stops to take a drink. 
Sometimes the legs of the pigeon are bathed with vinegar, 
just before he is sent back. This keeps them cool, and he 1s 
less apt to take a bath. 

These little postmen are worry savers, at times. At one 
time there was a great war between France and Germany, 
and the Germans were surrounding Paris. For months the 
people in the city received no word from the outside world. 
At last some French soldiers forced their way through the 
German ranks. “Are they safe?” whispered the people 
in the city again and again. At last, a few days later, came 
back the messengers looked for, and who do you suppose 
they were? I'll tell you; some carrier pigeons whom the 
soldiers had taken with them, and this was the message they 
brought: “We have landed safely.” Don’t you think the 
people in the city must have been glad? 

In many countries, to-day, these little postmen are being 
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trained, for people are coming to know their value. Especi- 
ally useful are they to take to sea. Notice of a wreck, of lack 
of coal, or water, or food, or of broken machinery, notice of 
all these might be sent so that help might be given in times 
of need. 

At one time a lightship was injured, out at sea, and four 
pigeons were liberated. In a short time help arrived, and all 
on board were saved. 
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THRUSH No. 2. 
OF TWO WOOD THRUSHES HEARD ON DIFFERENT OCCASIONS. 
They differ considerably, but the two. written in human music and combined, form a melody. 





Primary Reading 


ISABEL TRAVIS, Chicago 


O teach a child to read, it is required, first, that we 

create in him a desire to read, and second, that we 

give him a means by which he can gratify that 

desire. In this method of teaching reading I have 
endeavored to keep these two points in view. 

To create in him a desire to read, we must give him some- 
thing worth reading. Consequently all the reading matter 
from the first day of school should be carefully selected. 
As an instrument in his hands to give him the ability to read, 
we give him phonics. 

The first reading material is based upon myths, nature 
study, etc. The stories are dealt with as follows. Take the 
story of Clytie — that beautiful myth of the Sunflower. The 
children tell the story, they draw it, they paint it — and then 
they are eager to read it. Now this is what they read: 


Clytie became a sunflower. 
Her yellow hair became yellow petals. 
Her green dress became a green stem and green leaves. 


Rather a meagre story, but the child’s imagination has 
supplied all the story not on the chart, and although this is 
merely the skeleton, he has to all purposes read the entire 
story. 

This story is read sentence by sentence, each being drawn 
from the child by questions. After reading the sentence the 
child will recognize the different words from their position in 
the sentence. Then he will recognize the same word in 
other relations. Thus he builds up his sight reading vocabu- 
lary until, by means of phonics, he has a far better power by 
which he can interpret new words and need no longer trust 
wholly to memory. 

I use the script form first, as the sentences can then be easily 
written upon the blackboard as suggested by the children. 
But as soon as this is mastered I print the same story on card- 
board or large sheets of heavy manila paper. (These charts 
are printed by means of a Price Marker which can be pur- 
chased for two dollars.) 

The work in phonics is begun the first day of school. The 
letter a@ is presented. It is held up before the child on a 
cardboard square. “Its name is a and it says a.” The short 
sound is given first so as not to confuse the sound with the 
name. The next letter given is ¢4. Then we have our first 
“family” — the at family. 

As the consonants are added to our list of known sounds 
we have the list at, cat, rat, mat, fat, chat, etc. The aim in 
this drill is to teach the child to recognize syllables. For 
instance, should the word sing be placed before him, he 
would see ing and then readily pronounce the word s-ing, sing. 

In a very short time a large number of words can be pro- 
nounced at sight. Learning one letter a day, whichYis;the 
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average rate with beginners, at the end of one month there 
will be several hundred words that can be pronounced at 
sight. Of course the child will not be able to pronounce long 
words and probably only a small per cent of his speaking 
vocabulary, but by practice in forming syllables and thus 
constructing words, in a few months he can use his phonics 
as his sole aid in pronouncing words. 

Build up the phonics systematically. Have daily drills 
and make them full of life. As soon as a new vowel is given 
form all new “families” possible with known sounds. Have 
sound races. Select two children. Have the letters either 
written or printed (or better still, both forms) on a card- 
board square. Hold up before the children. The one sound- 
ing first can have the card until the end of the race. Then 
let the one who has the greatest number of cards take his 
seat and some other child races with the loser. 

Another good drill is to make lists of words containing the 
same foundation syllable on separate cards. For example, 
at the top of the card place the syllable ight. Then below 
write sight, might, fright, bright, etc. Have a card for each 
foundation syllable (family) learned. Give one to each child 
and urge rapid reading of lists. This can be varied in games. 

As soon as a good phonic foundation is laid, place a book in 
the child’s hands. He should be able to use a book to ad- 
vantage at the end of the first school month, although he will 
probably not be able to sound all the new words for three or 
four months. 

With phonics as a working tool you can give the child good 
literature to read from the first. Give him reading matter 
that will make him wish to read. 

The following is a_list of books that I have used with great 
pleasure and profit: 


“The Hiawatha Primer,” by Florence Holbrook. 
“Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading.” 
“The Tree-Dwellers.” 

The Cave-Dwellers.” 
“The Later Cave-Men,” by Katharine Dopp 
“Eskimo Stories,” by Mary E. Smith. 
“The Book of Nature Myths,”’ by Miss Holbrook. 


With supplementary reading this list will furnish material 
for the first two years of school. 
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The Origin of the Red-headed 
W oodpecker 


ANNIE L. LANEY 
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(Dramatized) 


HE Story Hour had come and the story had been 
told. At once a hue and cry was raised to “play”’ 
it, and out of the clamor might be heard, “Can I be 
the hol’ woman?” “May I be the ‘ woodchecker’?”’ 

“Can Ijbe the old man?” In fact, pleas for the two rdles 
couchedtin so many different forms that it seemed as if some- 
one were asking to impersonate even the cakes which the 
selfish old lady put upon the shelf. 

“Who would make the best ‘old woman’ ?” 

“ Alice,” cried almost everyone. 

“Why?” said Teacher, surprised at such disinterested- 
ness in those who had very evidently coveted the part for 
themselves. 

“Cause it has to be Alice. She’s got a red cap.” 

“She had a white apron, too, and Alice hasn’t,” said Mattie 
stiffly. Mattie had already in spirit seen herself floating up 
an imaginary chimney. 

“But Teacher has, in the cupboard,” says Tom. “She 
wears it lots of times after school.’ So out of the cupboard 
comes the apron, in from the dressing-room comes the red 
cap, and Alice steps forth transformed. 

We need not tell (though it was true) that the apron had 
to be tied around her neck (bib fashion) to keep it from 
trailing on the floor, for such minor details hardly count. 
An old woman she had become, and anyway it is only a 
custom, that of tying apron strings at the waist — why not 
the neck ? 

Choosing the “old man” who was “tired and hungry” 
was a comparatively easy matter. Any boy in school at the 
close of the day might feel almost overburdened with both 
these accomplishments, so Hugh, who looked sufficiently 
tired to need something to wake him up and who had been 
surreptitiously nibbling at an apple for half an hour, was 
most appropriately chosen. 

“Where shall we have the old lady’s house?” said Teacher. 

“Down in the front, where the old man can knock at the 
‘truly’ door,” says the practical Alice. 

“She’s got to have a board to make the cakes on — my 
mamma has,” says Mattie. 

“There it is, there it is,” says the school in unison, pointing 
to Teacher’s clay board, not yet put away from the recent 
clay lesson. “An’ the putty’ll do for the dough,” adds 
Tom, only to be corrected more forcibly than politely by, 
“Tt’s clay, you!” 

“Why, yes, clay will do beautifully for making the cakes,” 
says Teacher, so the clay knife is produced and a wedge cut 
and set out upon the board. 

“You have to have a stove,’ says someone. “And an 
oven to bake them,” says another. Here a bright idea illum- 
inated Hugh’s cloudy brain. “In the desk, in the desk,” 
he says, pointing frantically to an empty desk in front. 

“What is?” says Teacher. 

“Nothin’,” says Hugh; “the oven.” 

Oh, the oven, to be sure, and a fine one at that. One has 
only to shape the cakes, set them in the hot des — oven and 


asked Teacher. 


quickly adjusts herself. 
“dough” which sticks so pleasantly to the fingers! 
joy to shape the rounded cakes! But hark! a knock, or 
rather a bang, at the door. Gingerly (the apron is still rather 
unwieldy) the old woman approaches the door, opens it and 
discloses to our view a tired old man. “Please gimme some- 
thin’ to eat. I’m tired and hungry,” says he according to 
formula. “TI haven’t any money, but the first thing you wish 
for you'll get.”’ 

- “Come in,” says the old lady; and now the ancient dame 
shows her selfish heart. Cake after cake is baked, inspected 
with a shake of the head, and set away on the window-sill to 
cool. The shake of the head is intended to mean that they ’re 
much too good to give away. Now she takes a mere crumb 
of clay (I mean dough), makes a tiny ball, and sets it in to 
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bake. Alas! how it has swollen! True we can see no 
difference with our mortal eyes, but with the eyes of faith 

The old lady looks troubled — ah! I have it — we have 
neglected to provide the dry crust which is all she can spare 
for a beggar. Watch her as she moves deliberately to the 
waste-basket, takes therefrom a bit of paper which she 
‘“scrumples” up, and in the hardness of her heart gives it 
to the poor old man. Sorrowfully. (we must believe, although 
he hardly looks it) the old man retires through the door, 
only to sneak in through the other door to his seat. 

“Oh,” says the remorseful old lady, “I wisht I was a bird 
an’ I’d fly with the biggest cake I have to him.” Behold 
how, even as she speaks, her hands are elevated and begin 
to move wing-like up and down at her sides, and away she 
flies upon an empty seat and begins to peck at a post which 
supports the ceiling. 

“Oh, see the red-headed woodpecker!” cries everybody; 
and there indeed is the little red cap and the big white apron 
with the strings bowed behind, which every decent wood- 
pecker (of the red-headed variety) wears to this day. 


Reproduction Stories for 
Second Grade 
The Falling Sky 


Doris had always lived in the city, but one summer she 
went with her mother to visit friends in the country. The 
first evening she was there, when it was growing dark, she 
ran to her mother, saying, “Oh, mamma! _ The sky is falling. 
Look down in the big field. It is full of stars.” Mamma 
went to the window and what do you think she saw? Why, 
a lot of fire-flies flying about. 


A Strange Pet 


Ernest had always wanted a pet, but his mother thought 
they did not have room to keep one. He and his mother 
lived upstairs, in three rooms. One morning, as he lay in 
bed singing softly, he saw a little mouse poke its head out of 
a hole. It seemed to be listening. Ernest kept on singing, 
and soon the mouse came out into the room hunting for 
crumbs. It found a few and ran back. The next morning 
Ernest put some crumbs near its hole and then got into bed 
and sang softly. Again the mouse came. Ernest kept very 
still, watching it. He did the same thing every morning, 
and the mouse soon grew so tame it would run over his bed 
and eat from his hand. Then he closed the hole and made a 
little house out of a box for the mouse to sleep in, but he let 
it run about the rooms when it wanted to do so. He grew 
very fond of his little pet and it liked to run up his leg and 
get into his pocket. 
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IFE holds many Mays. 
We shall forget, ’mid future brightness won, 
Our cheerless yesterdays.” 





Optimism is a sacred duty. The luxury of being miser- 
able is about as near a crime as anything can be that is not 
a crime. The human heart must be weighed down in grief 
or unpardonably indifferent that does not respond to the 
wondrous charm of a May morning. Let yesterday’s troubles 
go — let last year’s troubles go. If you could have helped 
them, it is now too late. If you couldn’t, why, you need the 
May loveliness to console you. It will give you the courage 
to help things another year that have seemed too difficult. 

Another chance to see and love apple blossoms; another 
chance to get in tune with bird notes; another chance to 
teach the little ones the beauty and holiness of every growing 
thing, whether it turns out a nettle or a rose. The same 
mystery of seed birth and development is in both—the same 
Source back of it all. 

Bird Day It will need care and skill not to repeat your- 
self year after year in these special days. Not too much 
Bird Day in any one day. Everything, no matter how good 
it is, may be overdone. If teachers, ministers, singers, and 
all who work with audiences, could understand that they 
must be left hungry, and not satiated! Wouldn’t it be better 
to have a half-hour every morning in May when school opens 
to recount the bird discoveries and experiences of the day 
before and not one whole day set apart — Bird Day? Let 
the children do the talking. If the dull Johnny or the shy 
Mary have seen something in the bird world unnoticed by 
them before, let them be the “stars” for that morning’s 
performance. The teacher who has only led them on with 
a word or inspiring question here and there has come nearer 

success in this bird-hour than she who has made the finest 
bird-recitation ever heard. Is there any greater lesson after 
all for the teacher to learn than to efface herself in the teaching 
of any subject ? 





Colonial Days 
This is the book for supplementary reading this month in 
connection with the Jamestown stories. The story of the Vir- 
ginia settlement is told in short paragraphs in coarse type. 
Children will learn of the first English baby born in America 
—Virginia Dare. The illustrations are very helpful in giving 
mental pictures of the Colonists and their struggling life. 


Published by Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
Mass. Price, 60 cents. 


Bird Lore 


A bird magazine from beginning to end. Editor, Frank 
M. Chapman — which vouches for everything a bird maga- 
zine should be. Each number of Bird Lore contains a four- 
page Teachers’ Leaflet, illustrated with a colored plate.! - All 
teachers subscribing to Bird Lore will receive, free of charge, 
two extra copies of each of these leaflets, two colored plates, 
and six fac simile outlines for coloring, for use in their classes. 
On application, the publishers will gladly send spec imen 
copies of these leaflets. These colored plates are exquisite — 
reliable as to color and dainty for the school-room. 


The Jamestown Exposition 


HIS great event, which bids fair to be international, 
already upon us. 

How much can primary teachers do with it in 

telling the children about it? The third grade will 

be able to get enough of the facts and spirit of it to know 

what it means when they hear it talked about this summer. 

The Atlantic coast can be drawn upon the board and 

Jamestown marked with colored crayon (also Plymouth, 

which they have already learned about —to show their prox- 

imity to each other). 
The story of the struggling little colony of Jamestown will 


~_- 


> 


“interest even small children, and now is the time to tell the 


Captain John Smith and Pocahontas story. Some of the 
wise ones tell us that the thrilling event of the saving of 
Captain Smith by this Indian princess is not true. But John 
Fiske, the famous historian, believes it to be true, and finds 
her to beabout thirteen years old at the time. By the way, 
Fiske’s “Virginia and Her Neighbors” is one of the best 
books with which you can freshen up the early Virginian 
history to be ready for the Jamestown Commemoration. 
As you read it you must feel as I do, that we were defrauded 
in our school histories of the most interesting part of the Vir- 
ginia settlement. 

The statements made in this sketch are from Fiske’s his- 
tory. I have gathered a few leading facts which teachers 
may like to use in their story of it to the children. 


Why did the colonists leave England for the wilderness of 
Virginia? (named from Queen Elizabeth.) For gold and 
gain. ‘The most extravagant stories had reached them con- 
cerning this new land across the sea. They had been told 
that the dripping pans were made of gold, and that rubies 
and diamonds were so plentiful that the children gathered 
them by the seashore to hang on their coats and stick in their 
caps. (When the children hear this, they will be ready to 
listen to what follows. ) 

Three ships brought them over — Susan Constant, God- 
speed, and Discovery. They numbered ror persons. They 
sailed December 19, 1606. A farewell poem was written 
for them. Here are two verses of it: 


You brave heroic minds 
Worthy of your country’s name, 
That honor still pursue, 

Go and subdue, 
While loitering hinds 
Lurk here at home with shame 


And cheerfully at sea 
Success you still entice 
To get the pearl and gold 
And ours to hold 
VIRGINIA! 
Earth’s only paradise. 


Instead of a paradise they settled in an unhealthy part of 
the state,and found the Powhatan Indians already in posses- 
sion of the country and determined to keep it. The charter of 
King James meant nothing to the tribe. They were ready 
to do all sorts of treacherous things to the colonists. 

(And now is the time to introduce Captain John Smith to 
the children, for he figured prominently in affairs in James- 
town, and saved the colony from starvation and the Indians 
more than once by his genius for diplomacy and power of 
natural leadership. Fiske says Captain John Smith’s career 
—as told by himself in an autobiography — reads like a 
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chapter from “The Cloister and the Hearth.” Tell as much 
or little of his story to the children as you think best.) 

- Captain John Smith was born in 1580. He went early to 
France and became a soldier. He next fought the Spaniards 
three years in the Netherlands. Growing weary of soldiering 
he went to the woods to live “in a pavilion of boughs by a 
fair brook.’’ Here he studied the “ Art of War” and Marcus 
Aurelius. But he went once more into the world; was 
robbed in France and thrown into a forest half-dead and was 
rescued by a peasant. Next, he sailed for the Levant. A 
storm at sea made those on board believe it was because he 
was the Jonah, and he was thrown into the sea as a heretic, 
to save the ship. He swam to a little island where nobody 
lived but kine and goats. He was picked up here by a vessel 
and carried to Egypt. On this voyage the ship fought with 
another from Venice, conquered, and robbed her of immense 
treasure of silk, velvets, gold and silver. John Smith got 
£225 of this and a box of stuffs worth as much more. Rome 
and traveling in other cities attracted him for awhile, till he 
entered the service of Emperor Rudolph II. of Styria, and 
was put in command of 250 cavalry with the rank of Captain. 
Now he saw rough service and had stirring adventures. 
He was chosen by lot to fight a Turk for the amusement of 
the Court ladies. He cut off the Turk’s head. The Turks 
were so chagrined that they challenged him to fight again. 
He accepted, and that Turk, too, lost his head. A third 
Turk fought with him and was soon headless. 

The Prince of Transylvania heard of his (Captain Smith’s) 
exploits and granted him a coat-of-arms with three Turk’s 
heads in a shield. 

In 1602 this wonderful captain was taken prisoner in a 
battle and sold at Constantinople. The Lady Charatza 
Tragabigzanda, in whose service he was placed, treated him 
with great kindness. In 1614, when he explored the coast 
of New England, he gave the name Tragabigzanda to the 
cape which Prince Charles afterwards named Cape Ann, 
and the three little neighboring islands he called the Turk’s 
Heads. 

This Lady with the long name sent Smith to her brother, 
a Pasha, in a foreign country, with the message that he was 
to be treated kindly. But the Pasha heeded not her words 
and treated him badly, dressing him in the skin of wild beasts, 
and putting an iron collar around his neck. One day when 
he would bear no more kicks and cuffs, he knocked the Pasha 
down and killed him, mounted his horse, tied a sack of 
grain to his saddle-bow, and galloped off into the desert. 
He was in deadly fear that his iron collar would betray him, 
but he saw nobody, and in sixteen days he arrived at a 
Russian fortress and got rid of his badge of slavery. Every- 
body treated him kindly and he was passed on from one town 
to another. Next year he found his way to England, just 
in time to join the colonists who were to start for Virginia. 

He made enemies on the ship he came in, and was landed 
a prisoner, but afterwards acquitted and given a seat in the 
council. He now became a prominent actor in the affairs 
of the colony. He could parley with the Indians and get food 
for the colonists when nobody else could. His knowledge 
of life stood him in good stead in times of danger. One 
September he determined to try to find some healthier 
location for the colony. He bought a tract of land of the 
Indians in the neighborhood where Richmond now stands 
— hilly and salubrious. Smith called it Nonesuch. On the 
way back to Jamestown a bag of gunpowder exploded in his 
boat and wounded him badly. He could not find the 
needed surgery, and sailed at once for England in 1609. 


Now let us turn to the Princess Pocahontas, daughter of 
Powhatan. From the first she showed an affection for 
Captain Smith. This gave her an interest in the struggling 
colony and she brought them corn, venison and raccoons, 
and helped them in every way possible when it would not 
be detected by the tribe. One dark night, when in “the 
starving time” of the colonists, and their food was but a 
little meal and water, Pocahontas went through the woods 
alone to warn them of a treacherous plot against them 
by her tribe. She refused the gifts they offered her, be- 
cause they would know she had been there, and ran away 
alone through the woods as she came. 
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(Would it be hard to believe the story of her saving Captain 
Smith after this by throwing herself upon his body as the 
Indians were about to raise their clubs ?) 


Let us finish her story here. She was abducted from the 
Potomac tribe by a Captain Argall, whose chief he bribed 
with a copper kettle to help him secure her. He took her 
to Jamestown to be held as 
hostage for her father’s good 
behavior. Here she met 
John Rolfe, an Englishman, 
He hesitated about marry- 
ing a heathen, and she was 
converted to Christianity and 
baptized as Rebekah. In 
1616 he took her to Eng- 
land where she was received 
as a great lady. Lady Del- 
aware presented her at 
Court and everywhere she 
was treated as a princess. 
The English regarded her 
father as a sovereign. She 
was entertained at banquets 
and receptions, and watched 
whenever she appeared at the theatre. Her portrait was 
painted with the broad collar or ruff of the period, an em- 
broidered and jeweled hat on her head, and a fan in her 
hand. So great was her popularity that London taverns 
were glad to call themselves “ La Belle Sauvage.” 

Here she met Captain John Smith again, and what a 
meeting it must have been! He addressed her as Lady 
Rebekah, as everybody did, but she seemed hurt and turned 
away, covering her face with her hands. She called him 
Father, and insisted on having him call her child, as in the 
old days. Prosperity and fame had not spoiled her. She 
said to him, “They did always tell us you were dead and I 
knew not otherwise till I came to Plymouth.” 

In 1617, when Pocahontas was about to return to Virginia 
with her husband, who was to be secretary of the colony, 
she was taken ill and died in Gravesend. She was buried 
in the parish church there. Her son, Thomas Rolfe, grew 
to manhood in England, then went to Virginia. Many of 
the best families in that state are his descendants. 

No wonder a Virginia woman whom I knew raised her 
head proudly as she said, “I am a descendant of Pocahontas.” 
Kings and queens were not to be envied by her. She ranked 
them all in her boast and pride of her lineage. 














Pocahontas 


(From a London portrait) 


The two stories are told. The true flavor of the history 
of the Jamestown colony could not have been given without 
them. 

As to the suffering colonists, relief came by the arrival of 
Lord Delaware with three well-stocked ships. “On the 
Sunday after their arrival the three staunch captains stood 
with their followers, drawn up in military array before the 
dismantled ruins of Jamestown, while Lord Delaware stepped 
from his boat, and, falling upon his knees on the shore, 
lifted up his hands in prayer, thanking God he had come in 
time to save Virginia.” 


A new state of things followed, and perhaps as much as 
has been given here, meager as it is, of the beginning of 
the Jamestown Settlement is enough to tell the children. 
They must be told also of the greatness of Virginia in after 
years, of her seven presidents she gave to the nation, of her 
noted soldiers and statesmen, and of the eloquent words of 
Patrick Henry that will ring down the centuries, “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” Every Virginian has a right to be 
proud of his state not only for its own worth but as the 
birthplace of the American nation. 


THE COMMEMORATION 


It will not be a repetition of other expositions. President 
Roosevelt, in the name of the American people, has invited 
all the nations of the earth to take part by sending their 
naval vessels and to represent their military organizations, 
to the end that the great event may be international in char- 
acter. 
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Travel on the Santa Fe, going to the N. E. A. convention 
in Los Angeles, July 8-12, 1907. 

Only line under one management, Chicago to California. 
Excellent service every mile and every minute. 

It's the cool way in summer. You travel a mile and 
more up in the sky through New Mexico and Arizona. 

It's the picturesque way. You may see the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, the world s greatest scenic wonder. 
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Los Angeles 


Fred Harvey meals, the best in the West. 
‘You trayel on a safe road, a dustless and a comfortable 



















Along the his- 
toric Santake 
Trail and to the 
Grand Caron 
TAyizona 


Special Excursions on certain days, via Grand Canyon, 
personally conducted. 

Round-trip tickets will be on sale for this occasion at 
very low rates. Liberal stop-overs and returnlimits. Full 
details later. 

Ask for N. E. A. folder and “To California over the 
Santa Fe Trail.” 











Address S. W. Manning, General N. E. Agent. 
A. T. & S. F. Railway, Boston, Mass. 














The Bradley Books for Supplementary Reading 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


By CAROLYN 8S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 
334 Pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50 

A remarkable book, which should be on the desk of every primary teacher. In one volume it covers the 
entire field of supplementary literature, containing stories on every conceivable subject, for all seasons and all 
occasions — five distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, one hundred and thirty-five stories. This book 
has been adopted by a large number of school boards, and in every instance received the emphatic endorse- 
ment of the primary teachers. It is an extraordinary and unusual volume. Write for special descriptive cir- 
cular, specimen illustrations, and list of contents. 





JUaT PUBLIGONHED 


ALL ABOUT JOHNNY JONES 


By CAROLYN VERHOEFF 
Cloth. 200 Pages. Prics, $1.00 
Here, also, is a unique book, relating realistic incidents in one child’s life, each chapter being complete in 
itself, and in the form of a separate story. The realism of the tales appeals to the children, who recognize in 
the adventures of Johnny Jones a reflection of similar events in their own little lives. 


RHYMES FOR LITTLE HANDS 


By MAUD BURNHAM 
Cloth. 155 Pages. Price, $1.00 
A beautiful book of original plays for the hands and fingers, for use in the primary school and kinder- 
garten. The text is written in delightful verse, and the volume is illustrated with over one hundred half-tone 
pictures, made under the personal supervision of the author. The book contains an introductory note by 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, and is one of importance to kindergartners and primary teachers. 


We publish many other books of Stories, also of Songs, Games, and Music, een Literature, Kindergarten 
Guides, works on Manual Instruction, Color, etc. Send for complete catalogue. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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St. Louis Fair cost fifty millions of money. But only five 
million dollars will be expended in making this spot beautiful 
and in the erection of necessary buildings for the Jamestown 
Exposition. The site of the Exposition is but twenty-five 
minutes by electric line from Norfolk. It is situated di- 
rectly on Hampton Roads, the largest land-locked an- 
chorage on the Atlantic coast. This gives a splendid 
opportunity for the naval display. Every spot of this locality 
is rich with historic interest. In going from Richmond to 
the Exposition, one passes, among other interesting localities, 
Varina, where Pocahontas lived after her marriage with 
John Rolfe. 

- Among other attractions there will be a floral fence seven 
miles in length and seven feet in height on two sides of the 
Exposition ground of four hundred acres. Honeysuckle, 
trumpet creepers, and crimson ramblers will unite to make 
a dense and beautiful foliage. Four hundred thousand dol- 
lars have been appropriated by Congress for two immense 
piers. Two rows of cedar trees will be planted along each 
pier. Between these will be promenade space. Large prep- 
arations are making for illumination. 

How many teachers will be able to attend? 
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“The Jamestown of to-day is a melancholy but grandly 
historic ruin. The river floods have eaten away the narrow 
isthmus that formerly connected it with the mainland, and 
left it an island. Not even an unpretentious village marks 
the site. There are the ruins of an old church tower, and the 
romantic remains of old tombs, foundations of houses, and 
strange-looking streets, but aside from these the island is 
simply a series of fields matted with grass, fragrant in the 
springtime with flowers, and threaded with white roads and 
pathways. The majestic river flows past it with undiminished 
volume, and strangely indifferent to what had transpired on 
that eventful site. At night the owl hoots from the dis- 
mantled church tower, and the silent stars look down upon 
meadows and wave and tower alike, the scene of undisturbed 
tranquillity. 

Only a ruin! Yes; but with history enough in and about 
its old gray stones to make it a nation’s shrine. And when 
the early flowers of the “Old Dominion” shall bloom in 
1907, multitudes of eager and loyal Americans will turn pil- 
grims and seek that shrine; and will pause with profound 
interest on the spot where Saxon civilization first found a 
foothold and a freehold in this western world.””—Sel. 


(The facts concerning the Exposition are taken from the November Ouélook, 1906.) 


























Supplementary Reading 


Some Birds’ Nests 


The nest of the GOLDFINCH is a cradle lined with 
thistledown. 

















The Rosin builds a mud nest that bakes hard in the 
sun. It is sometimes called an adobe nest. An adobe 
hut is made of clay and dried in the sun. 


























The twigs that make this half-circle-shaped nest 
clinging to the bricks, are stuck together with a glue 
from the Curmney Swirt’s mouth. 















The BLueEBrirD likes to have its nest in old wood- 
pecker holes in trees and posts. 




















The House Wrens choose the funniest places for 
their nests of all the birds. They will use the pocket of 
an old coat, tin cans, glass jars, and sometimes old shoes. 

























Eave SwALLows make their nests under the eaves. 
They make them of little balls of mud that they roll 
together with their bills. They hang mouth down. 





down and covered with delicate green moss. 


Ruins of Jamestown 


The GREAT CRESTED FLYCATCHER makes its nest in 


trees, and uses cast-off snake skins in building it. 





They do this so that their enemies will think there are 


real snakes there and will not trouble the nests. 





The Cowsirp is a naughty bird and steals the nest af 


other birds to lay her eggs in, so that she will not have 
to take care of them. 





The other birds do not like to have the CowBIRD’s 


eggs in their nest, and they sometimes build another nest 
over it for their own eggs. This makes a two-story bird’s 
nest. ; 





The Humminc Birp has the smallest nest of any: bird. 
It is about the size of a thimble. It is built of plant- 





The nest of the BALTIMORE ORIOLE is the shape of @ 
long pocket, fastened to drooping tree branches. They 
swing with every wind, but they are strong enough to 
hold all the little Oriole babies. 





The CATBIRD’s nest is a thick mass of twigs, grasses, 
and dead leaves, and is lined with rootlets. 
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Notes 


— Principal James F. Green, of the State 


Norma! School of New Jersey, is comment- 
ing on ‘he low salaries paid to teachers in 
New Jersey, says that a few years ago there 
were «ighty male students in the Normal 
School, while to-day there are only ten. In 
three ‘nonths this year the principal had 
more tian three hundred calls for teachers 
which he could not supply. He advises a 
general increase of teachers’ salaries and 


the development of a teachers’ college course. 


—A summer school for teachers will be 
held this year at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, beginning July 8 and running 
for four weeks. This is in line with the re- 
commendation of the State Industrial Com- 
mission and in accordance with recent acts 


of the Legislature. At this school the effort f 


will be to help grade teachers, especially 
in the lines of school gardening, home 
gardening, plant life, bird life, and general 
nature study, to which purposes the splendid 
plant of the Agricultural College at Amherst 
is especially adapted. 
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Are You Too 
For only 15 minutes a 
Y $ practice in your own 

room u ercises 

that I will ove nde can 
be round, plump, whole- 


some, attractive. 
Noture intended you to be— 



















**Just think, Miss Cocroft, 
LS have gained 25 pounds.” 
Before I took up your 
work, I could not eat any- 
thing without the great- 
est distress, and now I 
think I can digest tacks. 

I am so happy.”’ s 
“Every exercise and move- 
ment has accomplished 
just what we wanted.’’ 
“*My bust, neck and chest have 
filled out beautifully and I carry 
_ myself like another woman.’’ 
““You have done more for me than 
doctors have done in 20 years. My 
constipation is entirely relieved 
aud my nerves are so rested.” 


I have built up thousands of women 
soge capesdve ond co tend Wont 
4 4 
ith’ i so Mm satis- 

I will cheerfully tell abou work i 
cannot help your sapteales exe I will you — ih 
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SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept.L 57 Washington St., Chicago 


Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 
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Summer School of the South 


University of Tennessee 
Knoxville 


Sixth Session, Six Weeks 
June 25 — August 2 
The Best Summer School for Teachers 


Courses 1n kindergarten, primary methods, music, 
drawing, manual training, domestic science, euthcnics, 
expression, physical training, nature study and biol- 
ogy, agriculture, horticulture, school gardening, geog- 
raphy; geology, physics. chemistry, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, literature, the Bible, Latin, Greek, German, 
French, Spanish, history, economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, education. 

Sixty popular lectures and high class musical enter- 
tainments. 

Conventions of National Story Teller’s League, 
National Guild of Play, Interstate League for the 
Betterment of Public Schools, Southern Kindergarten 
Association, Southern high school principals and 
teachers. 

One fare on all Southern roads. 

No fees except nominal registration fee. 

Board and lodging at reasonable rates. 

For full announcement and special information 
address 


P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent 


PUPILS’ PRACTICE TABLETS 


in Augsburg’s Drawing Double the Efficiency of the 
Drawing Lesson by Saving Time in Preparation, in 
Passing Material, in Arranging Models. Pupils are 
shown exactly what to do and how to doit. A trial in 
one grade will convince you. 


Educational Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 








Harvard University 


Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2— August 9 
For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass. 














WRITE A forus today. It may be worth. 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
Hayes Music (o., 229 Star Bidg., Chieago 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drilis, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operectas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
Catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept.67, Chi 


































are in constant demand at good By. 

Our course embrac three years of Hos- 

pital . Pay during second and 
third years in addition to board and 
washing during the entire course. Hospi- 
tal located on a only three minutes walk 
from Lincoln Park. Half acre lawn with oak trees, tennis 
« tand croquet grounds. Graduates assisted 
to good positions. Course conforms with pro- 
posed Tilinois Law requiring a specified amount 
of work in order to use the degree of G. N., 
(Graduate Nurse). Write now for information 


German-American Hospital 
1619 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago. 
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) I Can Reduce Your Flesh 
# Would you like to reduce it by natural 
} means and in a dignified manner? 

I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 
years by a series of simple exercises practiced 
in the privacy of their own rooms and by use of 
merely a rational diet which will not weaken. 





of your acquaint no no 

“I have reduced 81 pounds 
under your instruction. 
There is not @ wrinkle in 
my face and my husband 
says I look like the girl he 
married. You can imagine 
how happy I am.”” 

“You have simply saved my 
life, Miss Cocroft. I wasa 
nervous wreck when I began 
my work with you.”” 

“I have reduced 65 pounds in 

| five lessons. I have only 10 
more pounds to reduce to 





reach your t 
“My hearing continues to 
improve.”* 


“My constipation is entirely 
sameeel.” Miss Cocroft at Her Desk 


“\aere pretty ood.” es — 
“The most noticeable change has been in the complete 
disappearance of my double chin.”’ 
Send 10 cents for instructive booklet, with card 
your dressing table, showing correct lines of a 
woman’s figure in poise. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 45, 57 Washington St., Chicago 


As President of the Physical Culture Extension Work 
tn America, Miss Cocroft needs no further introduction, 
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Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 








Works, Camden, N. J. 





Tre Estersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


TO OUR READERS —If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Little Metzu* 
For Third Grade 


(Continued from April number) 


49 Another game, or play, which they enjoy 
very much, is played with masks.’ Some of 
the masks are like the faces of animals. 





50 The children put these on and try to act 
like the animal or person the mask repre- 
sents. Often they play driving away the 
fox. 





51 One wears a mask like the face of a fox 
while others pound a drum and shout to 
frighten him away. 





52 In warm weather —and it is warm 
weather there most of the time — the children 
go barefoot; and, as do most children, they 
like this way best. 


59 [he matting upon the floor, and the pic- 
tures upon the walls, are nearly all the furniture 
a Japanese house contains. 





60 Their dining table is very low, only a few 
inches high. They sit upon the floor around 


" this table. 


61 If you were ever so tired you would find 
it quite hard to rest in a Japanese bed. 


62 Metzu and Kine think the beds they have 
seen in the houses of the English and Ameri- 


can people must be strange places to sleep 
in. 





63 When they are tired and sleepy, they 
spread down upon the floor an extra mat, then 
they bring their pillows. 





53 Metzu never has to hunt for his cap or 
hat when leaving for school, for he never 
wears one; but, sometimes when the sun 


shines very strong, he carries a paper um- 
brella. 


54 Farmers, working out of doors ina storm, 
wear rain coats and hats made of a kind of 
grass. 





55 When Metzu and Kine go home, they 
leave their shoes outside the door; then they 
wash their hands, faces and feet. 





56 The Japanese are very neat, clean people, 
and besides taking a bath every day, they wash 
their feet as often as you do your hands. 





57 This keeps the mats upon the floor clean, 
which is quite necessary, as they always sit 
and sleep upon the floor. 









no chairs.” 
*From Story of Little Metsu. Educational Publishing Company, Boston. 





58 Some one said once, “The Japanese chil- 
dren never fall out of bed, for there are no 
beds, and never tip over a chair, for there are 


64 These pillows are wooden blocks with a 
paper cushion on top. They wrap a thick 
quilt of beautiful flowered silk around them. 


65 To-day Metzu is rather sad. He has been 
coaxing his father to let him go fishing down 
by the river. 





66 He tells him to wait a few days, and they 
will go out upon a bay to catch fish by torch- 
light. 





67 Little Metzu is pleased with this plan. 
He has often been out upon the bay and re- 
members how beautiful the water looks by 
moonlight. 





68 “O father,” he says, “‘may Kine go too?” 





69 ‘“‘Perhaps Kine does not wish to go,” 
said his father. 





—_— 


70 But Kine’s little black eyes shine brighter 
than ever as she nods her head, and all the 


funny little tufts of hair bob up and down. 
(Continued in June number) ~ 
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Notes 


— | he poorly equipped hired playgrounds 
of Washington last vacation were visited by 
nearly 5000 boys daily, on the average. 
That is, it cost but 14 cents a day to provide 
the best opportunity for boys to play under 
skilful supervision. Congress has halved 
the aj propriation for next year! 


Fully fifty per cent of the public school 
pupils of Brooklyn, N. Y., are afflicted with 
eye trouble, according to Supt. Robert W. 
Bassett, of the Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hos- 
pital. One third of these have trachoma. 
The disease, he insists, is spreading with 
great rapidity. Bassett has advocated the 
building of special hospitals by the city for 
the treatment of trachoma victims. 


— The women of Minnesota protested so 
vigorously at the decision of the Attorney 
General that they might not vote at the 
primaries for members of School Boards, 
that he has modified his opinion. He ad- 
vises that the votes of the women be received 
and kept in separate boxes so that if any 
one desires to take the matter into the courts 
it can be done conveniently. 


— Although the census of the children of 
school age in New York City, which was 
ordered by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, has not yet been fully tabulated, some 
interesting figures have been made available. 
There are 19,303 children not attending the 
schools. ‘This number is made up as fol- 
lows: 4371 are working illegally; 4787 are 
kept home illegally; 294 are truants; 8402 
are not attending evening school as required; 
1499 are physically unable to attend school. 





NOTICE TO CANADIAN SUB- 
SCRIBERS 

The present postal treaty between the 
United States and Canada expires on 
May 7. The Canadian Government has 
before it a proposition to increase the rate 
of postage on periodicals from the United 
States to such an extent as to render it 
necessary for American publishers to raise 
their subscription prices to Canadian sub- 
scribers from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
If Canadian friends of the Primary Epv- 
fATION object to such an increase in prices, 
it will be well for them to make known their 
objections at once to the Canadian postal 
authorities at Ottawa, Canada. 

KEEP THE BALANCE UP 

It has been truthfully said that any dis- 
turbance of the even balance of health causes 
serious trouble. Nobody can be too careful 
to keep this balance up. When people begin 
to lose appetite, or to get tired easily, the 
least imprudence brings on sickness, weak- 
hess, or debility. ‘The system needs a tonic, 
craves it, and should not be denied it; and 
the best tonic of which we have any knowl- 
edge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. What this 
medicine has done in keeping healthy people 





. healthy, in keeping up the even balance of 


health, gives it the same distinction as a 
preventive that. it enjoys as a cure. Its 
early use has illustrated the wisdom of the 
old saying that a stitch in time saves nine. 
Take Hood’s for appetite, strength, and 
endurance. 


Prepare For 


PARENTS’ DAY 


Brush-work in Flowers 


Studies in flat-wash painting, containing 
twelve colored studies, with outlines, for 
teacher and pupil. 

1 Dandelion. 2 Pink. 3 Morning 
Glory. 4 Tulip. 5 Pond Lily. 6 Yel- 
low Lily. 7 Water Lily. 8 Crocus. 
g Clematis. 10 Nasturtium. 11 Squash 
Flower. 12 Cowslip. 

In permanent book form 

8x11 inches. Price, 75 cents 











For Young Pupils 


Flower Outlines 


A packet containing 12 copies of flowers 
in outline, in numbered squares ; interest- 
ing and easy drawing for young pupils. 

12 prints, 6xQ inches. Price, 25 cents. 


For Older Pupils 
Colored Flower Studies 


Packets containing 24 sheets (6x9 
inches) of flowers printed in outline, all 
ready for class use with a sample sheet in 
colors. For flat-wash painting in water colors, or for colored crayon in drawing 
work, these will be found ideal helps. 


No.1 Dandelion 
No. 2 Pink 
No. 3 Morning Glory 
No.4 Tulip 














No. 7 Water Lily 
No.8 Crocus 
No.9 Clematis 
No. 10 Nasturtium 


No.5 Pond Lily No. 11 Squash Flower 
‘ No.6 Yellow Lily No. 12 Cowslip 
Price, 25 cents per package 


Sample Studies 


Packets containing four colored studies of flowers, with outlines, for flat-wash 
painting or for colored crayon drawing. 


No. 13. Pink, Crocus, Dandelion, and Cowslip 
No. 14 Tulip, Yellow Lily, Squash Flower, Water Lily 
No. 15 Nasturtium, Pond Lily, Morning Glory, Clematis 


4 colored copies, 4 outline prints, 25 cents 


L. E. NORRIS 
54: Clayton Street - «= = Boston, Mass. 


COLORED PAPER CUTTING 


Send 25 Cents and Get a Copy 


JUST WHAT THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 
Size, 6x9 32 Pages 


The book contains the following with the story and directions for cutting, color 
schem:, etc.: Story of the Scarecrow, Story of the Sailing Schooner, The Feast of the 
Lanterns, The Wild Rabbit’s Story, His Valentine, Charles’ Chickens, Kate’s Kites, The 
New Year, The Long Ago Thanksgiving, The Skating Pond, and How Mary Got Iler 
Little Lamb. 

Get it. You will not regret it. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 2046 Center Street 











Chicago New York Boston Berkex y, val. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Birdland 


C. ELIZABETH WESTMAN 
( All rights reserved ) 
Enter the Queen of Birdland (one of the older girls, who may be 


dressed in white with silver paper trimmings to represent the breast 
feathers and the crest) holding a slender wand (willow twig) in her hand. 


Queen (approaching a group of children, who turn to look at 
her and quickly surround her) 
I know a land, so fair to see, 
A land of song and harmony, 
Where tiny folk, in feathers dressed, 
Build cosy, downy little nests. 
O who would like to go with me 
To land of song and harmony, 
Where bird notes clear, in chorus swell, 
And peace and sweet contentment dwell ? 


Group of children (who, while the Queen has been speaking, 
have been beckoning others in the class to draw nearer, till 
gradually the whole class is standing in natural positions, 
in the front of the room, where this interesting stranger is 


talking) 


O take us all to dwell with thee, 

In land of song and harmony, 

O let us be in feathers dressed, 

Teach each to build a downy nest, 
Teach us to lovingly agree, 

To sing sweet notes so joyously, 

O lead us to this land so fair — 

For peace and sweet content are there! 


Queen (looking smilingly around, and making light passes with 
her wand) 
Yes, you shall enter my loved land, 
I’ll take my fairy wand in hand, 
Change quickly to a birdie free 
The child who speaks a wish to me; 
So, choose the bird you love the best, 
I — Birdland’s Queen — will do the rest, 
And, with my magic wand in hand, 
Will lead the way to my loved land. 


The children, one by one, step forward, utter a wish, and form a circle 
about the Queen, who has, in the meantime, stepped backward into the 
path through which she entered from Birdland, and (facing the children) 
touches each with her wand, as the wish is uttered. 


Notre — The simpler stanzas are to be given to the younger children, 
reserving the longer ones for the older children. 
First Child 
I’d be a Robin and wear a russet vest 
Buttoned across my little chest. 


Second 
I’d be a Woodpecker, my little red crest 
Would make me feel I was very well dressed. 
Third 
I’d be a Bluebird, bright of wing, 
To sit on the apple bough and sing. 
Fourth 
I’d be a gay-hearted Bobolink, 
Singing with joy my “Spink, spank, spink!”’; 
Fifth 
I’d be a Lark to soar so high 
And trill my song close to the sky. 
Sixth 
I’d be a Dove, so pwe and white, 
Cooing softly at morning light. 
Seventh 
I’d be a Song Sparrow, trilling away, 
Giving joy to the world all day. 


Eighth 


The Oriole I’d be, with golden breast, 
High on the elm I’d swing my nest. 


Ninth 
I’d be a Chimney-swift — afar, anear — 
With never an anxious thought or fear. 
Tenth 
I’d be a Sparrow about the street, 
Picking stray little bits to eat. 
Eleventh 
I’d be a Thrush, with liquid note 
Filling and swelling my feathered throat. 
Twelfth 
I’d be the Veery, my song to trill 
At sunset hour, when Birdland’s still. 
Thirteenth 
1’d be the Hermit Thrush — heard, not seen — 
With my nest safely hidden, ’mid mosses green. 


Fourteenth 
1’d be a Nuthatch — like an acrobat 
I’d hang head downward. I’d much enjoy that! 
Fifteenth 
The Black-capped Titmouse, or Chickadee, I’d be 
By my queer little song, you’d always know me. 
[’d be the Brown Creeper; when his food he seeks, 
Close, close to the bark of the tree he keeps. 
Sixteenth 


I’d be a Mocking-bird, down south to sing my song 
So rollicking, so frolicking, the whole day long; 
But, when at twilight, the day was o’er, 
My own true song to heaven should soar. 
Seventeenth 
I’d be a Cat-bird, and round the garden stay, 
And, if I sometimes ate the fruit, my debts Id pay. 
Eighteenth 
The Brown Thrasher I’d be; and when I wished 
to sing, 
To some tall tree my way I’d wing. 
And up and down I’d move my russet tail, 
Just as the farmer threshes wheat with sturdy 
arm and flail. 
Nineteenth 
And I would be the chattering Wren — 
So busy every season — 
For each new brood a nest I’d build, 
So now you know the reason. 
Twentieth 
I’d be a tiny Warbler sweet — 
My dress, striped black and white — 
If I could build in upturned stump 
’T would be my liking quite. 
Twenty-first 
I’d rather be the Yellow bird — 
A warbler, though, like you — 
I’d line my nest of silvery gray 
With downy floss all through. 


Twenty-second 
The mischievous Yellow-throat I’d be, 
And coax you to play “ Hide and Seek” with me, 
I’d try, in this way, to lead you astray 
From my long, narrow nest, safely hidden away. 


Twenty-third 

The red-eyed Vireo I’d like to be, 

Seeking my food in leafy tree, 

I’d never loiter, I’d never shirk, 

The faster I’d talk, the faster I’d work. 
Twenty-fourth 

The Barn Swallow I’d be; you’d welcome me, too, 

For my musical note and the good I’d do; 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Notes 


ILLINOIS FOR REFORM SPELLING 


On the ground that they deprecate the 
hardship and waste entailed upon children 
by our illogical spelling and the process of 
its mastcry, and because they appreciate the 
importa! ce of intelligent citizenship, and see 
how our spelling handicaps our foreign-born 
children in learning our language and in 
understanding our institutions, the Teachers’ 
Association of Illinois has pronounced itself 
unequivocally in favor of the adoption of 
the Simplified Spelling Board’s recommen- 


dations. They approve the action of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and regret the obstruction 
offered by Congress, asking their Senators 
and Representatives to inaugurate an inter- 
national movement toward reform spelling. 





SCHOOL BATHS IN GERMANY 

School baths are a settled feature of popu- 
lar school organization in Germany, and of 
late they have developed into a large sized 
school problem. No system in use gave 
entire satisfaction and all the sanitary ex- 
perts have been busy devising better ones. 

The douche has been found ineffectual 
and vapor baths are injurious to many chil- 
dren; tub baths have been frowned upon 
as tending to spread all sorts of germ dis- 
eases; every scheme, of course, had to be 
economical to have any practical utility. 

The latest plan and the one which comes 
nearest to solving the problem in the judg- 
ment of the school authorities is the inven- 
tion of Karl Hansson, a Berlin sanitary 
engineer. He proposes to construct batteries 
of baths, consisting of sixteen circular tubs 
sunk in the floor of the bathroom, with wide 
alleys between them in both directions. 

The tubs are bowl-shaped without any 
sort of seam or angle and are constructed 


of cast iron covered with white enamel. | 


Each measures about thirty inches in diam- 
eter by fourteen in depth. The drain pipe 
is in the very lowest part of the hollow, so 
arranged as to draw off every particle of 
water. 

Around the edge of each tub is a copper 
tube pierced for spray at intervals of two 
inches throughout its length. The jets 
are turned backward against the walls of 
the tub so that they can be used either to 
fill it or to wash it out thoroughly. 

All these tubes are controlled by a single 
valve and the drainage of the tubes is also 
led into a single escape pipe, so that the 
process of emptying, washing, and refilling 
can be performed with a minimum of labor. 
Over each tub there is a shower. 

The bathing drill consists in thorough 
washing with antiseptic soap in water at a 
temperature of ninety to ninety-five degrees. 
After ten minutes the tubs are simultane- 
ously emptied and the showers are turned 
on, beginning at the temperature of the bath 
and cooling to about sixty degrees. 

When the children leave the tubs these 
are thoroughly sprayed out and refilled, 
the whole process taking about five minutes. 
Thus in an hour three sets of children, or 
forty-eight altogether, can be bathed effi- 
ciently and under strictly sanitary condi- 
ions, with plenty of time to spare. The 
consumption of water is about 1,250 gallons 
an hour and of coal about ninety pounds. 

— Sel. 
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‘“‘The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest sueeess for both teacher and sehool.”’ 
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NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PACE. 
Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
BO F3rormfieia Street, Boston. 








The time to be registered with an agency és ali the time. 


5 C has filled these positions in public and private schools 
extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 
the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $700, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary, $450, Music, , Governesses, $500, Drawing, 3600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 
NOAH LEONARD, Pbh.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y 








Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidat s. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 


tificate you want, County. City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50.000 Students. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE N. Y. 


Good teachers . Every week 
placed at all X H N E jinds us short 


times of the year. of candidates 
Register now. 101A Tremont'Street Boston, Mass.  /or good places. 

















This is an age of specialists — it's an agency's business to place tea: hers 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
you nbout thom QDERALL fs tscchea to resmumecd 


you that is more. ous RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WHEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Casar.”” Register Now! 


THE FisK THRACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1200 Williams Ave., Portiand. 
414 Century Bidg, Minneapolis. 415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 

405 Cooper Building, Denver. 238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 





4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ® “t0'se; 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 











he Pp t t T h 9 papemnsasate college oot nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 
e A C other teachers to colleges, pub- 
ra eac ers gen y lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Lander, Wyoming; Sherman, Texas; Du Bois, Pa.; Juniata, 
Neb.; Pendleton, Ore.; Richmond, Ky. 
We charge no Membership Fee, therefore are free to recommend only the best teachers. re 
TRY US NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. 
Write any office. PROMPT— RELIABLE. 














(Continued on Page 2 51) 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now, 
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The horse in his stall in peace could stay, 

For the troublesome flies I’d keep away. 
Twenty-fifth 

The little Grass Finch I’d be, you know, 

With nest built deep in the grass below; 

In the twilight still — at the vesper time, 

When the bells for the Angelus ring and chime,— 

I’d softly praise the Lord of all, 

Who cares for every birdling small. 
Twenty-sixth 

A Chipping Sparrow — cap, chestnut brown — 

As jaunty as any in Birdland town; 

Afraid of the children! No, not I! 

I’d build my nest their houses nigh — 

In the early morn my chipping note 

Would trill from out my silvery throat. 
Twenty-seventh 

I’d be the little Phoebe, in a dress of sober brown, 

And often from my little perch you’d see me dart- 

ing down 
Tocatch the tiny insects that round about me’d fly, 
While every now and then, I’d give my anxious 
cry — 
“Phoebe! Phoebe!” 

Twenty-eighth 

I’d be the little Pewee to call unto my mate 

“Pe-wee — pe-wee, pee-eer — weer! 

I’m here, I’m here; 

Come and find me, Pe-wee, your own little mate!” 
Twenty-ninth 

I’d be the Grosbeak with rosy breast — 

In tangled brush to hide my nest; 

I’d help the farmer — never fear — 

His potato patch from bugs to clear. 
Thirtieth 

The Red-winged Blackbird I would be; 

With my mellow song of “On-cher-ler-ree! : 

My pocket nest, the reeds among, 

Quite near the water, you’d find swung. 
Thirty-first 

The White-throated Sparrow I would be, 

Calling, “Peabody! Peabody! Peabody! 

I work cleverly, cleverly, cleverly. 

Poor me! Peabody! Peabody! Peabody!” 


Thirty-second 
I’d be the little whistling Quail; 
To tell my name I’d never fail; 
From early spring till late in May, 
I’d call it forth the live-long day — 
“Bob White! Bob White! 
Bob White! Poor Bob White!” 
Children who have not wished 
We, also, Queen of Birdland fair, 
Would like to enter with you there, 


Please choose for each a name that’s best, 

That all may be in feathers dressed. 
Queen (touching each with her wand) 

The wish is granted! Follow me 

To land of song and harmony, 


Where all is joy, and peace, and love, 
And notes of praise are borne above! 
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O Birdland dear, O Birdland dear, 

What notes of joy in thee I hear! Repeat 
When first the sun peeps o’er the hills, 

Each waking bird his anthem trills; 

O Birdland dear, O Birdland dear, 

Within thy depths sweet praise I hear! 


O Birdland Fair, O Birdland fair, } 

Within thy shades what peace is there! § Repeut 
When slowly sinks the sun to rest, 

Then birdlings sleep ’neath mother’s breast: 

O Birdland fair, O Birdland fair, 

What calm and sweet content are there! 


O Birdland free, O Birdland free, } 

- I love, I love each haunt in thee! §} Repeat 
Each flowered dell, each pine-clad grove, 
’Mid mosses, ferns, I love to rove; 

O Birdland free, O Birdland free, 
I love, I love to dwell in thee! 


NotE — This exercise aims to be suggestive rather than au exhaustive 
study. It is sufficient if the children become interested in watching for 
and listening to the birds of the neighborhood. Even in city schools an 
interest in and a love for birds may be awakened. 

The Perry Pictures (colored) and the Audubon charts, 1 and 2, give 
very good illustrations of the common birds, and serve as a means of 
identification. In city schools, where birds — as a rule — cannot be 
studied from life, they are a most valuable aid. . 

Suggestion — If the several parts be cut out and mounted upon 
pasteboard, they may be made interchangeable, and serve the purpose 
of an expression lesson, of which the children will not easily tire; for 
the dramatic element is always an attraction in any class exercise with 
little children. 





A Bird’s Nest 


A little straw — a little hair, 

A little feather, here and there, 

A little stick, a little string, 

What is the pretty little thing? 

It is a little home — a nest — 

Where soon some baby birds will rest 
Beneath their mother’s tender breast. — Sel. 





Our Dollies 


E. P. M. 
(Three little girls holding dolls — the first a colored doll, the second 
a Japanese doll, and the third a doll dressed in red, white, and blue.) 


First Girl 


My dolly’s name is Dinah, 
Her clothes are very gay; 

She comes from down in Dixie land 
A lot of miles away. 


Her curls are tight and wooly, 
Her eyes are large and bright; 

Her face is very black you see; 
Her teeth are snowy white. 


She likes pancakes, molasses, 
And watermelon, too, 

I love her best of all my dolls, 
Although she’s black, it’s true, 


Second Girl 
My dolly is a little Jap 
- With tiny feet and eyes, 


All join in singing. During the last stanza the Queen leads the way 
to Birdland (an adjoining room or the corridor) followed by the various 
birds. At the conclusion of the song, the several children who can imi- 
tate the various calls of the birds they impersonate, may do so in turn. 


Birdland Song 


(MELopy: “ Maryland, My Maryland’’) 


O Birdland mine, O Birdland mine, ; 

Was ever any land so fine! Repeat 
With rills and pools and babbling brooks, 
With wooded glens and shady nooks, 

O Birdland mine, O Birdland mine, 

I love, I love these shades of thine! 


He is a funny looking chap 
But then he’s very wise. 


He puts on a kimono 
And sits upon a mat; 
He’s fond of tea, just like a girl, 
- And seldom wears a hat. 
Third Girl 
Here’s a girl from Yankee land, 
In red, and white, and blue; 
I hope she’ll grow just like her flag, 
As pure, and bright, and true. 
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Notes 


BASIS FOR LARGER SALARIES 


One of the most interesting features of the 
recent meeting of teachers at Ogden, Utah, 
was Superintendent Cooley’s talk on the 


relation of efficiency to salaries. His: views 
were sane and wholesome; and he brought 
out clearly the fallacy of considering length 
of service per se as a reason for increase in 
compensation. He spoke also of the equal 


pay question. 

“An increase of salary based upon length 
of service can be defended only in so far as 
it can be shown that length of service con- 
duces to greater efficiency in the work of the 
school-room,” he said. “Differences of 
salary based upon sex can be defended only 
by showing that sex is a factor that must be 
considered in estimating the efficiency of the 
teacher. Increases of salary based upon 
zeal, student-like habits, and scholarship 
must alike be tested by the criterion of 
efficiency.” 

Mr. Cooley contended that not only 
should there be no retrogression, but that 
positive growth is necessary in every teacher 
of a school, if the school is to do its duty by 
the community and the children intrusted 
to its care. He does not believe that fear of 
dismissal is sufficient, nor the right kind of 
stimulus to the constant labor which alone 
can secure this growth. 

While he realizes that no examination can 
be a final test of an individual’s ability to 
teach, or of their growth in efficiency, he does 
believe that examinations are useful in deter- 
mining certain factors in their qualifications 
and progress. 

‘“*Cramming’ means simply ability to go 
to the sources of information and select the 
proper material for the situation. The 
power to cram is the power that everyone 
should wish for, none more so than the 
teacher, who must prepare for every lesson 
every day of her life.” 





COST OF LIVING 


A committee of Denver school princi- 
pals has worked out a very conservative 
estimate of the yearly expenses of a family 
of five. While the figures apply more 
particularly to the city of Denver, they may 
be taken as fairly normal for the larger 
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SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS” AGENCY |,,, SEDET AND Buse KyOWT. 


New York 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENC 


Cc. Je ALBERT, Manager 
result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in 90 
per cent of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, 5000 in Secondary and Public 
Schools. Get in line now for September Vacancies. Year Book free. 





378 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


REG I ST RATI 0 Seattle, Wash. (Established 1899) 


ALBANY TEACHER s’ AGINOLT 
has good positions for good teachers with good record 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. ¥. 
It pays — to pay — to get— more pay. Register Now! 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ARTHUR B. FURNER | Established i880. We ot our successful record of over 27 years 





Pacific Teachers’ Agency offers FREE REGISTRATION to 60 grade 
teachers, experienced normal graduates, for ) ag paying $600 to 
$720 (maximum $840) beginning Sept. °07. Offer limited to first 60 
——. before -March first. We recommend. Write for informa- 
tion to W. BRINTNALL, Manager, 538 N. Y. Block, 
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The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
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Registration 
early and get in line for advancement. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ 
TEACHERS!’ TEACHERS WANTED— Many more calls 


TH c TH URSTO ACENCY than we have candidates available. 


Register early. Address 
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AGENCY, BENNINGTON, VT. 











1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 

2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 

Send 3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 


for our| 4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 
Free during past years. 
Address 1. A. Thorson, 329 P 14th Ave. S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
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May-Pole Exercises 


T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS 


AVE the May-pole set securely in a block of hard 
wood that does not weigh less than fifteen pounds, 


so there will be no danger of the pole tipping over. 

The May-pole should be low enough to be placed 
indoors if the weather is not mild or pleasant enough to have 
the merry May Day fun outdoors. Place it at the side of 
the school-house so the music can be plainly heard through 
the open window. 

Cheesecloth ribbons are inexpensive, and will serve the 
purpose as well, with which to decorate the May-pole. Cut 
the width in two, and have the ribbons four yeards long, and 
as many of these streamers as you have children to take part 
infthe exercises. For colors, have all the tints of the rainbow 
— seven — each four yards making two ribbons, will give 
you fourteen. For extra ribbons it would be pretty to have 
Spring’s color of delicate greens, as these will look very pretty 
mixed in with the white and gayer colors. 

After attaching the ribbons to the top of the pole decorate 
with a wreath of spring flowers. 

Calisthenics with the May-pole ribbons are very pretty, 
but will require a little practice in order to have the exercise 
perfect enough for an audience’s appreciation. The older 
scholars will readily remember the different figures. 

The leader at the piano plays popular airs in 4-4 time, such 
as children can keep step with in hippity-hop. 

Figure 1 Bend the knee in a graceful courtesy toward the 
floor with ribbon in right hand; in rising, pass the ribbon to 
the left hand and courtesy again, passing ribbon to right hand 
as you rise. 

Fig. 2 Raise ribbons slowly in right hand. Return the 
ribbons to the left hand, then to the right, eight counts being 
all for each new movement. The movement for each figure 
circles the pole and when a change or “return” is mentioned 
it means reversing and circling the pole. Counts are the 
accented beats of the music. 

Fig. 3. Bend backward slowly with ribbons in right hand. 
Return. Bend back with ribbons in the left hand. Return. 

Fig. 4 Long step diagonally and extend ribbon with 
right hand. Return. Same with left foot and return. 

Fig. 5 Raise ribbons high with right hand and draw out 
to full length taut to form a wheel. Hold them in this manner 
and walk around the pole with the movements of number 2 
changing hands in sixteenth count. 

Fig. 6 Hop up on right foot sixteen counts, then return 
upon left foot, the same way. 

Fig. 7 Girls extend right hands high to right, and the 
boys extend their left hands to meet the girls’ ribbons. This 
forms a wheel. Turn wheel with side steps to right in sixteen 
counts, then return, and repeat this figure with the left hands 
for the girls and the right hands for the boys. 

Fig. 8 Bend low as possible by bending the knees. Hop 
sixteen counts and return. The last figure is like the grand 
march, to right and left as in dancing, which results in the 
braiding of the May-pole ribbons and is a very pretty figure 
for a finale. 

For younger children the following order of exercises will 
be a lively one: 

Figure 1 The leader plays a lively air for a May Day 
song. This is the signal for the children to each pick up a 
streamer and join in the song. Then, with the streamers in 
their right hands, they all bow, the boys to the left and the 
girls to the right, then reverse, the boys bowing to the right 
and the girls to the left. 

Fig. 2 The children all hold ribbons in the right hand 
and hippity hop around the pole for eighteen counts. Then 
turning around they take the ribbons in their left hands and 
retrace their steps for the same number of counts, stopping 
at the starting point. 

Fig. 3. Boys forward two steps toward pole and remain 
in their places, while the girls hippity hop around them to 
starting point, then return. Then the girls step forward two 
steps and the boys perform the figure in exactly the same 
way that the girls did. In this figure the ribbons are held 
high and out. 

Fig. 4 Boys two steps forward and kneel and the girls 
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execute Fig. 3; then the girls have their turn in kneeling and 
the boys execute the figure. ? 

Fig. 5 Hold ribbons in right hand down, then up, sixteen 
times; repeat with left hand. Then repeat Fig. 2. 

Fig. 6 Girls forward ten counts. Then the boys. 
circle all around the pole with the ribbons in their right hands 
the girls standing two steps inside. Boys all return, kneel, 
and the girls, placing their ribbons over the right shoulder. 
execute Fig. 2 with backs to the poles, and finish the exercises 
by singing another verse of the May song. 

For May Day exercises the girls and boys will want to look 
their prettiest with summer dresses and sashes and knicker- 
bocker suits, but it would be more picturesque if the girls 
wore crépe paper sunbonnets each the color of her streamer 
and a dress, if she owns it, in material of the same color, if 
not, a very inexpensive pretty dress may be fashioned from 
cheesecloth. The boys’ colors in ribbons might be the 
darker shades and they could wear caps to match made of 
crépe paper. 


Boys 





Spring and Summer 


Spring is growing up, 
Is it not a pity? 
She was such a little thing, 
And so very pretty. 
Summer is extremely grand, 
We must pay her duty; 
But it is to little Spring 
That she owes her beauty! 


Spring is growing up, 
Leaving us so lonely; 
In the place of little Spring 
We have Summer only! 
Summer with her lofty airs, 
And her stately paces; 
In the place of little Spring, 
With, her childish graces.—Sel. 





What a Bird Taught 


Why do you come to my apple tree, 
Little bird so gay? 

Twit-twit, twit-twit, twit-twit-twee 
That was all he would say 


Why do you lock your rosy feet 
So closely round the spray? 

Twit-twit, twit-twit, twit-tweet 
That was all he would say. 


Where is your mate? Come, answer me, 
Little bird so gay. 

Twit-twit-twit! twit-twit-twee! 
That was all he would say. 


This little wilding of the wood, 
With wing so gay and fleet, 
Did just the best for you he could, 
And that is why ’twas sweet. — Alice Cary 





Running Down Hill 


(Finger{Play) 
1 In running down a long, steep hill, 
Be careful not to stumble; 
Lest, like poor little Jack and Jill, 
2 You should get quite a tumble! 


Motions 


1 Hands on’front of the desk — backs horizontal, fingers bent and 
resting on the tips. Move hands, with rapidly movin fingers, to imi- 
tate the motion of running — towards the back of the desk. __ io 

2 Check the “running” of the fingers, suddenly, by tipping ~ 
knuckles sharply over to touch the desks — to imitate the anane 
of falling upon’the knees, an experience most children are fam 
with. 
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Notes 


yoctor Maxwell’s recommendation 
with regard to the supplying of eye-glasses 
to children in need of them is to be thor- 
oughly investigated by the Board of Educa- 
tion "The committee on elementary schools 
had reported unfavorably upon this recom- 
mendation at the previous meeting, and the 
report had been tabled. It came up for 
discussion at the meeting of March 13. 
Doctor Maxwell stated that in Public School 
No. 6, Manhattan, 127 of the 335 pupils 
had been found to be suffering from de- 
fective vision. Mr. Stern replied that the 
report opposed the discrimination implied 
in furnishing glasses to those children only 
who could not secure them in any other 
way, and asked that it be referred back to 
the committee with instructions that in- 
vestigations be made with a view to furnish- 
ing glasses to all children needing them. 
Mr. Stern spoke also of the proposed cost- 
price lunches, and said that he believed 
the plan to be impracticable. In reply to 
this Doctor Maxwell cited some of the East 
Side schools where such lunches are now be- 
ing furnished. 


Supt. F. K. Congdon, of the schools of 
Northampton, Mass., in his annual report, 
has placed before the town authorities the 
salary problem. In fact he has put it up to 
them to decide whether the schools are to bx 
maintained at their present standard cr 
allowed to deteriorate. 

“Among the difficult problems which we 
shall be called upon to solve during the com- 
ing year,” he says, “‘the most serious is the 
question of securing competent upper grade 
teachers for less wages than many smaller 
towns are williug to pay. This difficulty is 
increasing daily. One of two things will of 
necessity happen. The standard of teaching 
in the Northampton schools will be lowered 
or the salaries of upper grade teachers will 
have to be increased. The issue cannot be 
dodged; neglecting to face it will inevitably 
result in lowering the quality of our school 
work. The people of Northampton right- 
fully and intelligently demand efficient 
schools. ‘The standard of culture and edu- 
cation in this community is such that poor 
schools will not be tolerated. 

“T sincerely trust that it will not be neces- 
sary for the schools to retrograde before the 
attention of the citizens is seriously given to 
this problem. It will be much easier and 
better to maintain a high standard of work 
than to bring the schools up to grade again 
after even a short period of inefficient teach- 
ing. Investigations which I have carried on 
during the last two months show that there 
are many cities and towns in the western 
counties of the state where living expenses 
are less than with us, that pay their upper 
grade teachers on an average from $100 to 
$150 more per annum than our teachers’ 
salaries average. This is to be expected in 
the vicinity of Boston, but I am speaking 
now of small towns in Berkshire, Franklin, 
Hampshire, Hampden, and Worcester coun- 
ties. The reports from which these figures 
were compiled are on file in this office, and 


are accessible to any one wishing to verify 
my statements.” 


-4 4 Means a high grade teachers’ agency. We shall 
p ucationa eg ister be glad to talk the matter over with you, at our , 
office or by correspondence. 
160 Washington St., Chicago, C. PARK PRESSEY, Manager. 
50 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Your ffciona-E sition Salaty 


This Is a Simple Equation. If you would increase the last term cf the second member, 
you must also increase the last term of the first member. 


Never before has your salary depended so much upon your efficiency as it does now. ‘Teachers are 
everywhere advocating the question of higher salaries, and state legislatures are raising thc requirements for 
teachers’ certificates. 

To hold a higher position or even to continue long in your present position, you must raise your grade 
of certificate. Every known fact points emphatically to this conclusion. 


COURSES OF STUDY TO HELP YOU ADVANCE 


Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments. The course in 
PRIMARY METHODS covers thoroughly all work of first three grades of school; it offers advantages of 
normal school training, with your practice classes always before you. 

The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very strong reviews in common school and high schoo} 
branches. In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 
each branch is a thorough complete course in itself, 
carrying university entrance credits. } ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. waive 

SPECIAL.—No correspondence school not affil:- YOUR GAME ARO ABGREDS GELOW AND URL VO Te Soneee 
ated with a great university can offcr courses of = pone ne 
strength that they receive university entrance credits. 

Our evastans nh university graduates who give their Te Seenes aaa aay Cn 
whole time to our students, and the instruction is care- 
fully adapted to individual needs. We give every 
year four yeep oy ~ 9 a geenapnacen ae ci ) —.- 
sitv for the best work done by our correspondence G Economics 
students. Cut out the coupon, mark it properly and . Poycholesy 
mail it to-day. 














Interstate School of Correspondence f% sc." siete 
Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL | 
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Do you use them for language work, his- 
tory, geography, picture study, etc.? 
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Every School 
Should Have Them 


25 for 25 cents. 120 for $1.00. Size 
53x8. Send two two-cent stamps for 
catalogue of 1,000 miniature illustra- 
tions. Bird Pictures in natural 
colors. Size 7x9. Two cents each 
for 13 or more. $1.75 per 100. 
Order now. 
i Se The Perry Pi C 
5 Van We he Perry Pictures Company, 
THE PET BIRD 
(The one cent pictures are 3 to 5 times this size) Box I. Malden, llass, 








PREPARE FOR FLAG DAY 
These Flags are made of the best“ Standard U. S. Bunting,’’ 
sewed and finished throughout in first class manner. Material 
and workmanship guaranteed. Full number of stars, sewed on 
both sides. Small sizes have canvas headings and nickel-plated 
grommets. The large sizes, from 10x15 upwards, have strong 
canvas headings with manila ropes. 





_ SPECIAL. NET PRICES ‘ 
Width Length Width Length Width Length 
3feet sfeet . - $1-75 4feet 8feet . . $290 5 feet IO feet - $4.00 
2 @6* 4. « O85 eis 6 oe 6 10 + 4425 
eo" 6* 26 tt ©". 9% «eb, (OM cgay 


Sent carriage prepaid on receipt of price. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PUPILS’ PRACTICE TABLETS 


In Augsburg’s Drawing Double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving Time in 
Preparation, :n Passing Material, in Arranging Models. Pupils are shown exactly what to do and 
how to doit. A trial in one grade will convince you. 

















EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
CHICAGO 
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May Time Song 
MARIAN BRADLEY Adapted 
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Who’s this trip - What 
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May Time 


MarIAN BRADLEY 
(All rights reserved ) 

A number of boys and girls stand in careless groups watching the 
Queen of May, who, as she approaches, is seen to be weaving garlands 
of leaves and blossoms. 

First Group}(sings) 
Who’s this tripping merrily, 
What kind fairy can it be? 


Second Group (sings in response) 
’Tis the lovely Queen of May 
Weaving flower garlands gay. 


All (sing in chorus) 
Tra-la, la-la, tra-la-la, 
Welcome, welcome, Queen of May, 
Tra-la, etc., 
May we gather flowers to-day. 


Queen of May (sings in response, same melody) 
Listen, children, listen well, 
While I happy secrets tell; 
If you search the woodland bowers, 
You will find my sweetest flowers; 
Wander by the babbling brooks, 
Peer in cosy, hidden nooks, 
Part the leaves with gentle care, 
You will find my treasures there. 

The children disperse joyously to seek for flowers. (These should 
have been arranged beforehand in convenient places, so each child may 
readily find his or her special flower.) The Queen of May, in the 
meantime, finds a mossy seat (tree stump) and continues to leisurely 
weave her garlands. 

First Child (runs up eagerly and displays some marsh mari- 
golds) 
I have found these cups of gold, 
Drops of morning dew they hold. 
(Seats herself beside the Queen and begins to weave) 


Second (displays some blue violets) 
I found these little violets shy, 
They ’re just the color of the sky. 
(Seats herself near the Queen and begins to weave) 


Third (displays some arbutus) 
This pink and white arbutus spray 
Beneath its leaves was tucked away. 
(Joins the others in their weaving) 


Fourth (shows a bunch of bluets) 
This clump of bluets — buds and all — 


I almost missed, they were so small. 
(Joins the others and begins to weave) 


Fijth (shows white wood violets) 
I have a few white violets found, 
They perfumed all the air around. 
(Joins those who are weaving) 


Sixth (shows a bunch of hepatica) 
I am so glad I chanced to know 
Just where the hepatica’s flowers grow, 
‘(Joins those who are weaving) 


we gath-er flow’rs to - day ? 


Seventh (shows a bunch of dandelions) 
These dandelions’ yellow heads 
Peeped out at mé from grassy beds. 
(Joins the weaving group) 


Eighth (shows blossoms and buds of the anemone) 
These flowers of frail anemone 
Were nodding in the breeze at me. 
(Joins the weaving group) 


Ninth (shows blossoms of the wild geranium) 
The wild geranium’s flow’rs, you see, 
Pale pink — or lavender hues — may be. 
(Joins the weavers) 


Tenth (shows a bunch of Jack-in-the-pul pit) 
Jack-in-the-pulpit here is seen, 
Under his canopy of green. 
(Joins the others) 


Eleventh (shows some Solomon’s seal) 
Here’s Solomon’s seal — its bell flowers green, 


Under this long curved stem are seen- 
(Joins the others) 


Twelfth (shows flowering moss) 
These buds of flowering moss I found 


Running along the pine-clad ground. 
(Joins the others) 


Thirteenth (with a bunch of clover leaves) 
I searched and searched the meadow over 
To find some pretty heads of clover, 
But not one blossom could be seen, 


But here are clover Jeaves so green. 
(Joins the others) 


The Queen stands — holding her garlands — the children rise and 
cluster about her. All join hands and form a ring — the Queen in the 
middle — skipping and singing the following stanzas to the melody of 
the May Time Song. 


May DANCE 


Let us dance the hours away 

’Tis the joyous month of May; 
Come, with light hearts, gay and free, 
Join in gladsome melody; 

Tra-la, etc., 

We have gathered flowers gay, 
Tra-la, etc., 

For the lovely Queen of May. 


Birds the field and woodland throng, 
Filling all the air with song, 

’Tis the time to dance and play 

In the merry month of May; 

Tra-la, etc., 

With the birds we’ll join and sing, 
Tra-la, etc., 

Praise to May, the Queen of Spring! 


Notre ~The succession of blossoms varies so greatly in different 
localities that only such early flowers as one may reasonably expect to 
find — be the season forward or backward — have been eee t se 
this May-time entertainment. 
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Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥% 
({ f) pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
—< > Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
——— come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Free Bicycle cata- 
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our marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
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Wy r2ight, allow 10 Days Free 
All our new and wonderful propositions with 
ya catalogues and much valuable information 
sent you FREE for the asking. — 
WILL CONVINCE you that we 
than -, 
‘ ory. 
‘ou want to Make Money, or Earn & 
TIE ES: on scorclsraines, bas sp-wheels and 
a ° = 
all sundvis at hall "ust prices. Do Not avait. but write 
usa t and learn everything. \ 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. G 219 Chicago, Ik 


F U N N y Famous Comic Recitations 
Humorous Kecitations 
B 0 0 K S Famous Dialect Recitations 
‘ Humorous Dialogues 
By mail, postpaid. 10 cents each, or 4 for 30 cents. 
HOME SUPPLY CO., W-440 Pcarl St., New York. 


HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


By PROF. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 


Vell! 
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I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
t vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

ANNA Botsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 


236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Notes 


— The Chicago Board of Education, 
upon the recommendation of Superintend- 
ent Cooley, has decided in the future to 
limit the number of seats to be placed in 
class-rooms, to forty-four. 


— President Artemus A. Bradley, of the 
Board of Education of Lockport, N. Y., 
in his annual report advocates the teaching 
of portions of the Penal Code in the public 
schools. “I am persuaded,” he writes, 
“that it is desirable that at least some of 
this instruction be imparted by our teach- 
ers to innocent children, rather than that 
it be left for a criminal magistrate to give 
this information for the first time to a child 
who stands before him charged with a crime 
and who has already brought disgrace upon 
himself and his family. “I believe that 
such instruction, which should be brief 
and not too persistent, would not only benefit 
many pupils, and injure none, but that the 
public would be further safeguarded in life 
and property.” 


— To teachers contemplating a corre- 
spondence course, and teachers anxious to 
raise their grade certificate, we suggest 
writing to the Interstate School of Corre- 
spondence, Chicago, for their descriptive 
catalogue. This catalogue freely explains 
the plans of the school and the method of 
handling recitation papers, illustrated by 
jacsimiles of actual papers written by stu- 
dents, with corrections by the teachers. It 
also goes into quite some detail relative to 
studies treated, beside publishing thé por- 
traits of the instructors, with a short bio- 
graphical sketch. The fact of its being 
affiliated with the Northwestern University, 
and each succeeding year showing such a 
remarkable increase in scholarships, is proof 
conclusive of the thorough reliability and 
efficiency of this school. 


— The children of Deephaven, Minn., 
district had an experience this fall that in 
the years to come will be handed down as 
something very unusual for these progres- 
sive twentieth century days. For six weeks 
they went to school in tents, while their new 
building was being finished. At first, it 
was all a great lark. And then the wind be- 
gan to blow and their troubles began. The 
continued assaults of old Boreas loosened 
the ropes and one by one the tents collapsed 
overnight, undoing all the hard work of the 
faithful janitors. Day after day, during 
the windy first week in October, the little 
band of children assembled each morning, 
in spite of wind and rain, only to be dis- 
missed because the little tented city was not 
in shape for use, and there were already 
enough coughs and colds to show that the 
children, however eager, were not yet 
adapted to outdoor school-rooms in the 
late fall. 





MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS 
ADVANCED 


The Minneapolis Board of Education 
has recently voted an increase of $5 a month 
in the salaries of the grade teachers. Super- 
intendent Jordan was re-elected for a term 


Y of three years and $1000 added to his salary. 





Don't Be Fat. 


My New Obesity Reducer Quickly 
Ohanges Your Weight To Normal, 
Requires No Starvation Process 

and is Absolutely Safe. 


TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE. 





The Above Illustration Shows the Remarkable Effects of My 
Wonderful Obesity Reducer—What It Has Done 
Fer Others It Cam Do For You. 


My new Obesity Reducer, taken at meal- 
time, compels perfect assimilation of the food 
and sends the food nutriment where it be- 
longs. It requires no starvation process. 
You can eat all you want. It makes muscle, 
bone, sinew, nerve and brain tissue, and 
quickly reduces your weight to normal. It 
takes off the big stomach and relieves the 
compressed condition and enables the heart 
to act freely and the lungs to expand natur- 
ally and the kidneys and liver to perform 
their functions in a natural manner. You 
will feel better the first day you try this won- 
derful home reducer. Fill out coupon here- 
with and mail to-day. 





FREE 
This coupon is good for one trial package of 
Kellogg’s Obesity Reducer, with testimonials 
from hundreds who have been greatly reduced, 
mailed free in plain package. Simply fill in your 
name and address on dotted lines below and mail 


F. J. KELLOGG, 84 Kellogg Bldg. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 














F YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED WITH 
THE PENCIL YOU ARE using let 
us know at once. THE DIXON COM- 
PANY justly claim to make pencils 
for every kind ot work for which a 
pencil may be used. Some have 
large soft leads that make a deep black 
mark, others are so hard they can be 
sharpened to a needle point, and the 
line they make is finer than a hair. 
Between these two are a dozen grades, 
so that everyone can be suited. 

If there is anything the matter with 

your pencils we agree to remove the 

cause and offer you a remedy so that the trouble will 
never occur again. 





Send sixteen cents for a sample package 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. , Jere; civ 





THE SWEDISH SYSTEM 
OF GYMNASTICS 


By HARTVIG NISSEN, Instructor of Physical 
Training in the Public Schools of Boston. 
Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth, 75 Cents 


Educational Pub. Co. Boston New York Chicago 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Bird Day in the Forest 


M. B. C. and M. A. S. 


Characters, an Owl, a Woodpecker, and other birds. 

The Owl should be represented by a large boy wearing an owl mask. 
If this is unobtainable, goggles and the hair brushed up over the ears 
will do. Woodpecker should be a smaller boy with a red cap and 
drum. The other birds need have no special costumes. 


Enter Owl (attended by Woodpecker. Owl turns his head 
slowly from side to side and peers about before speaking, 
then says) 

Tell me what is this I hear 
Of a Bird Day every year? 
Come, my friends, assemble pray, 
We'll declare a truce to-day. 
Really I’ll be glad to meet you, 
And I promise not to eat you. 
*Tis the merry month of May, 
Bird Day’s come again they say. 
Oh, I fear not one will come. 
Woodpecker, come beat your drum. 
(Woodpecker beats a long roll on the drum) 


Owl 
Who’ll be first to come, who, who? 
Robin, is that really you? 
Enter Robin 

Cheer up, cheer up, old Owl, 
You surely ought to know 

(You’re such a wise old fowl) 
Why Robins have to go 

To warmer lands than these 
When earth is frozen deep, 

And leaves are off the trees, 
And worms are all asleep. 

When angleworms thaw out, 
We all come back, you see, 

We’re flying all about, 
Cheer up, cheer up, cheer-ee! 


Enter Bluebirds 
And here are we, a flock of birds 
As blue as any sky, 
We sing our sweetest songs to-day, 
You’ll hear us as we fly; 
We build our nests in holes of trees 
Where we are warm and dry. 


Enter Meadow-larks : 
Well, all the Meadow-larks are here, 
We build upon the ground, 
And hide our eggs and little birds 
Where they are seldom found; 
We’ll join the Bird Day chorus "s 
And swell the joyful sound. 
Enter Dove 
Coo-roo, coo-roo, coo-roo! 
What are you trying to do? 
To celebrate the May 
And Bird Day, do you say? 
Then we'll all join with you, 
Coo-roo, coo-roo, coo-roo! 
Enter Swallows 
Twitter, twitter, twitter, 
In the barn so high 
We have built our nest of mud. 
We each can catch a fly, 
But singing is not in our line, 
Though we’ll be glad to try. 
Enter Chippies 
Chip, chip, chippy, 
We come to pick up seeds, 
Or else a caterpillar 
Hidden in the weeds. 
Our nest is in the rose-bush, 
We built it with much care, 
We fixed it very smooth and round 
And made it out of hair. 
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Enter Ovenbird 


Teacher, teacher, may I speak ? 
My nest has been built a week, 
Covered over, on the ground, 
Like an oven it is found; 
There my little birds can find 
Food in plenty, to their mind. 


Enter Red-eyed Vireo 


People call me Preacher bird, 
But my sermon who has heard? 
Though I sing all summer long 
You can hardly learn the song. 


Enter Bobolink 


Bobolink, bobolink, 

What do you think? 

In the grass, I hid away 

On the ground, a nest to-day. 
That is all I have to say, 

But I’ll join the roundelay. 


Owl 
Come, sing a Bird Day chorus, do! 
Who’ll be the one to start it, who? 


SoNG By ALL THE Birps 
(Tune —“ Lightly Row ”) 

Sweetly sing, sweetly sing 
Of the love and joy of spring! 
Tweet, tweet, tweet. Life is sweet, 
While our friends we greet. 
Gone is all our thought of care, 
Warmth and food are everywhere; 
Sweetly sing, sweetly sing 
Of the joy of Spring! 


May is here, May is here, 

Make the chorus loud and clear! 
Hear the song, loud and long, 
Of our merry throng. 

Now that we have had our play 
To our nests we’ll haste away; 
We shall fly low and high, 

So good-bye, good-bye! 





Helping the Birds 


The baby knew that the birdies used 
Horsehair for building a nest; 

So she snipped off the end of a golden curl. 
Said she: “They will like this best.” 


And oh, how she laughed from the window ledge, 
When a bird flew where it lay, 

Caught fast in the twigs of a lilac bush, 
And carried some threads away. 


*T was a redbreast robin, not far from home, 
In the budding maple tree. 

Our baby waited with patience sweet 
The baby birds to see. 


They came, and grew, and flew away. 
We captured the cradle rare; 

And much we prize it, for in and out 
Is woven our darling’s hair. — Sel. 





Helping Mother 
I like to help my mother 
Do things about the house; 
And, sometimes, she will let me, 
If “quiet as a mouse,” 
But, often, too, she tells me 
“Keep ‘busy as a bee’!” 
I really, can’t do both, could you? 
For, bees must buzz, you see!—Sel. 
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Notes 


— Three of the New York elementary 
schools have found a sufficient demand for 
Italian to warrant their instituting the 
elective course which the Board of Educa- 
tion lately authorized. 


— Dr. James J. Cronin, of the New York 
City Department of Health, lately told the 
Children’s Aid Society that twenty-nine 
per cent of the public school children suffered 
from defective eyesight. 


— The grammar grades of the New York 
schools are hereafter to have gymnasium 
work for twenty minutes, four days each 
week. ‘This will take the place of the some- 
what irregular exercise periods which have 
been inserted whenever time was available. 


—Lady superintendents are becoming 
more popular in North Dakota, for there is 
a gain of three over the previous term, 
making thirteeen now filling the office of 
county superintendent of schools in that 
state, or nearly one-third of the whole num- 
ber. Minnesota has fourteen lady county 
superintendents in a total of eighty-three. 


— President Schurman, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, suggesting how to induce men of 
ability to enter and remain in the profession 
of teaching, lays down five principles as 
follows: 

Appointment upon merit alone. 
Appointment without limit as to time. 


os 


2 
3 

ence. 
4 


Pe) 


Increased remuneration. 
Pensions for old age. 


— Professor Peabody, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, at a recent meeting of the Massa- 


chusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, in Boston, 
spoke of the educational ideals of Germany. 


He called attention to the continuation of 


study through life as seen all over Germany, 


and expressed a hope that in America men 
and women would come to realize that the 
holding of a diploma from one of the higher 
institutions of learning does not prohibit 
them from continuing their pursuit of knowl- 


edge. 


— When a town goes to work deliberately 


and raises the salaries of its teachers from 


twenty-five to forty per cent without any 


Solicitation from the teachers nor any effort 


on the part of the superintendent, it cer- 


tainly deserves a word of special commenda- 
tion. Plainfield, N. J., is such a place. 
The educational spirit is a splendid one. 


Supt. Henry M. Maxson has been at the 
head of the system for many years, enjoying 
the hearty support of all the citizens. Some 
very excellent work is being done in the 


schools. The people appreciate this. That 


1s why they have revised the schedules of 
salaries. They feel that to keep up to the 
present standard greater inducement must 
be held out to efficient teachers. Rather 
than suffer the schools to retrograde they 
determined to advance all salaries one 
hundred dollars or more, and also to raise 


the maximum of all the more responsible 
Positions Ex. 


Freedom from meddlesome interfer- 


FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS 


The Following Designs are on Paper, Averaging 18 x 24 Inches 


Price, only 5 cents each, 25 for $1.00 


SPRING STENCILS 





CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE 





28 Tulips 231 Clematis 

29 Wild Rose 232 Narcissus 

30 Pansies 233 Sumach 

31 Fuschia 234 Wild Geranium 
82 Pond Lilies 235 Sweet Pea 

83 Pinks 236 Gerardia 

34 Calla Lily 237 Swamp Azalea 
85 Sunflower 238 Columbine 

36 Daisies 239 Evening Primrose 
64 Tomatoes 240 Pitcher Plant 
110 Green Corn 241 May Flower 
117 Blackberries 242 Salvia 

118 Poppies 137 Sugar Cane 
121 Japan Lilies 1388 Tea Plant 

122 Spray of Maple Leaves 139 Coffee Plant 
135 Flax 155 Rice Plant and Birds 
136 Cotton Plant 156 Tobacco Plant 
226 Nasturtium 157 Pine Apple 
227 Cherries 158 Morning Glory 
228 Trumpet Creeper 224 Golden Rod 
229 Common Flax 225 Mayflower 

230 Acorns A Easter Lilies 





1 Cat 41 Tiger 

2 Dog 42 Elephant 

38 Mouse 43 Camel 

4 Rat 44 Bear 

5 Greyhound 45 Rabbit 

6 Stag 46 Squirrel 

7 Doe and Fawn 47 Bee 

8 Horse 48 Grasshopper 

9 Trotting Horse 49 Butterfly 

10 Running Horse 50 Spider and Web 

ll Sheep 51 onkey 

12 Cow 52 Lobster 

13 Cow and Calf 63 Fish, Trout 

4 Pig 54 Starfish 

15 Goat 100 Horse’s Head 

16 Roester 101 Giraffe 

17 Hen and Chicks 102 Kangaroo 

18 Chicks, large 108 Crocodile 

19 Goose 104 Dog, St. Bernard 
2 Duck 105 Dog, Newfoundland 
21 Swan 106 Three Little Kittens 
22 Turkey 109 Lamb 

23 Stork 114 Donkey 

2% Eagle 115 Opossum and Young 
25 Hawk 123 Buffalo 

26 Owl 1% Polar Bear 

27 Sparrows 125 Hippopotamne 

38 Fox 126 Ostrich 

39 Wolf 127 Snow Bird 

# Lion 128 Blue Heron 


CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE 


D Hollyhocks 
Cat-tails 

Apple Blossoms 
Pine Cones 

Iris 

Thistle 
Forget-me-not 
Dwarf Cornel 
Buttercup 

Trumpet Honeysuckle 
Pimpernel 
Nightshade 

Arrow Head 

Pink , 

Harebell 

Meadow Lily 
Dutchman’s Pipe 
Spiced Wintergreen 
Painted Trillium 
Button Wood 


Butternut 
Jessamine 


129 
130 


131 
132 
133 
134 
161 
162 
163 


Cuckoo 

Partridge, 
Brood 

Night Hawk 
Blue Jay 

Robin 

Plover 

Whale 

Seal 

Rhinoceros 

Dog’s Head 

Reindeer 

Parrot 

Humming Bird 

Baltimore Oriole 

Pigs 

Cat and Dog 

Long-Eared Bat 

Beaver 


Mother and 


Frog 

Dragon Fly 
asp 

House Fly 

Beetle 

Large Spider 

Crab 

Turtle 

Sea Anemones 


Flock of Birds 
Ourang-outang 








Chart A. Kindsiof Roots: Fibrous, Branching, Bulb- 
(hart A. Showing the Respiratory Organs of Mam- ous, and Tuberous. 
mals, Fishes, and Insects. Chart B. Classification of Plants as Endogens and 
Chart}B. Showing the relation of the Teeth of Mam- Exogens according to Stems and Veins. 
mals to their Feet, Food, Habits, etc. | Chart C. Shapes and pasgine ot agen. Maratted 
Cc . Showi ills, Feet, and Le f Birds, | Chart D. The parts of a Dissec ower Magn ° 
— indicating thelt habits, and.the means by | Chart E, Spices: - ~ eae Cloves, Nutmeg, and 
which they are classified. mento. 
$ . . and P 
Chart D. Dissected Insect, showing all the different | Chart F. Spices: Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne, and 'p- 
parts. | Chart G. Five kinds of grasses. 
Chart E. —— =. gm hosis of the Butterfly | Price of Charts 5 cents each 
rva, Pupa, and Imago. 
, | 87. Holly. TREES 276. Magnolia. 
Chart F. Shows twelve different kinds of Shell-fish, | 3° eiong 116, Acorns and 277. White Ash. 
atl Univaives, | 65. Oranges. Oak Leaves. 278. Green Briar. 
Chart G. Skeleton and Outline of the Frog. 66. Pears. 169. Palm 279. wane Birch. 
" 67. Plums. 170. Banana Tree 280. Papaw. 
Chart H. Shows different kinds of Bivalves. — 183. Ivy Leaves. 261. Aspen. 
Price, 10 cents each . Apples. 275. Elm. 282. Maple. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


18 BE. 17th Street 
New York 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
-% PANY, BOSTON A 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE 
BENNETTS. Choice Literature Library. 
126 pages. Price, 40 cents. By Dorothy 
Howe. (Alice E. Allen.) 

This book is a most charming combina- 
tion of child life, home life, and good teach- 
ing The Bennetts, five of them, Bobby, 
Jack, Jill, the twins, Betty, and the Baby, 
are in every chapter, with their delightful 
child-ways and naturalness. 

The genius of the family is Cousin Helen, 
who is the happy teacher and around whom 
all{the good times center. What does she 
teach? Work for the busy fingers, real 
handwork, and she makes poetry of it, too. 
This is the ideal work-play and play- 
work that is advised and sought for every- 
where. It is arranged for every month 
of the school year— from September to 
June — and a chapter for every month. 
They make seed-boxes for September 
leaves for October, Mayflower ships and 
wigwams for November, Christmas things 
for December, and so on, while the chil- 
dren follow Cousin Helen’s directions. 
They chatter in the most winning way and 
never dream they are doing real modern 
construction work. Every chapter is illus- 
trated with a separate page of the various 
designs the children are making, and thus 
the teacher will see the completed object 
before her as a guide. The book is won- 
derfully adaptive. Mothers at home can 
carry out every suggestion and enjoy 
every word the children say. Teachers 
will find it true and accurate in its techni- 
cal directions and cannot fail to be beguiled 
into the play spirit. And despite the thread 
of work running through it, children them- 
selves will enjoy it as a story book, pure 
and simple, and find boon companions in 
the social Bennetts. So unique a book 
must find its way into innumerable homes 
and schools. It is bound in delicate blue 
with artistic thistle ornamentation. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 

PLAYS AND EXERCISES. By Alice E. 
Allen. Price, each, 20 cents. 

“Where shall I find something suitable 
for my children to play or recite in school ?” 
is a question very frequently asked by 
teachers. These seven little booklets fur- 
nish an answer. January, February, April, 
May, June, November, and December are 
provided for by these neatly arranged books 
of about 50 pages each. Most of the 
readers of PRIMARY EDUCATION will recall 
many of these as having appeared in the 
Entertainment columns of that paper and 
will meet them again as old friends. It 
has‘been a capital idea for the publisher to 
arrange them in this get-at-able form and 
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save teachers the time and troubling of 
going through many numbers to look them 
up. The selections are unusually choice 
and are thoroughly wholesome. This is 
much to say in these days when everything 
is given to children to memorize. Little 
folks can remember but little and the 
primary selections in these plays and exer- 
cises can be divided up into parts that will 
be suitable and useful. Good selections 
in music are interspersed through these 
books for instant use. The range of this 
selected matter covers primary, intermediate 
and grammar grades. Teachers of each 
grade should own them all. They are 
within the reach of very thin purses. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTO* 


THE DEWEY SPELLER. By Ed. Mc- 
Loughlin. 150 pages. Price, 30 cents. 

The author does not believe that spelling 
can be taught incidentally any more than 
geography or arithmetic. The method 
here advocated combines ear spelling, eye 
spelling, and muscular spelling — writing 
the words. Three pages of “Suggestions 
to Teachers” give, in detail, the necessary 
instructions for using this speller. Th 
book is divided into two parts — work for 
primary and words for grammar grades. 

Every fifth lesson should be a Dictation 
lesson, says the author, and pages of simple 
dictation sentences in prose and verse are 
furnished. Every teacher will like this 
to save the time and trouble hunting for 
suitable dictation material. The abbre- 
viations for each grade are also given, 
and all this incidental help, not unusually 
found in spellers, makes the book most 
valuable. The contents and arrangement 
give conclusive evidence that the work has 
been planned from school-room experience 
and with great care. 

The make-up of the book is tasteful in 
tinted binding, heavy paper, and clear type. 
Even children get a greater respect for a 
book so attractively presented. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


THe Turrp ScHoot Year. By Ella 
Reif. 

This is one of a school year series pre- 
pared by the training teachers of the State 
Normal School, California, Pa. Edited by 
the Principal, Theo. B. Noss. This series 
presents a working plan for the various 
grades. They are suggestive and not in 
the least dictatoria. The spirit of this 
volume is co-operative and sympathetic as 
if in conversation with other teachers in ex- 
change of methods and plans. The lead- 
ing thought in this arrangement for third 
year work is the study of the earth as the 
home of man and what it furnishes for 
his needs. This is well-nigh inseparable 
from nature study and teachers will feel 
the help afforded by this combination in 
their nature work. There is a conspectus 
of the year’s plan covering the work for 
each month in Geography. Nature Study, 
Literature and History, Number, Language, 
and the arts, that admirably systematizes 
these studies, no teacher can study this ar- 
rangement without growing broader in 
the conception of her work. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


LitTLE Stories oF GERMANY. Eclectic 
Readings. By Maude Barrows Dutton, 
192 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

The history of the German people from 
the Cimbri and Teutons down to the pres. 
ent Kaiser Wilhelm is told in this book in de- 
tached chapters. These stories show the 
influence which the German people have 
had on the history and culture of the world, 
Among others the story of Guttenberg, the 
discoverer of printing, is told briefly, in a 
form which children will remember. The 
illustrations are numerous and in choice 
half-tones. The children who have this 
for a supplementary reader will know 
enough about Germany to give them a 
taste for more and a basis for future study 
of the German nation. 





NEW SCHOOL IN THE SLUMS 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexis C. Ferm, who for 
several years have been experimenting with 
what is known as the Neighborhood Play- 
house for Children in a prosperous suburb 
of New York City, have now abandoned that 
location and established themselves in the 
heart of the East Side district, densely popu- 
lated by Russian Jews. They have fitted 
up rooms where the children of the neighbor 
hood are free to come during the day to bie 
games, build blocks, sing songs, or 
with tools or with kindergarten materials. 
They find that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for the children of rich parents to learn the 
truth about the world into which they are 
born, as their surroundings from birth are 
artificial. They say that it is only the chil- 
dren of the extremely poor in the slums who 
really know life. They see the “billy-ruled 
streets, the monopoly-ruled government, and 
themselves at the bottom of the ladder.” 
They are the elemental man, and it is with 
such material that Mr. and Mrs. Ferm 
choose to work. The children at first could 
not speak English at all! but were taught to 
come when a certain note on the piano was 
struck. Music was found to be the one 
channel of communication through which all 
races might be reached. The plan of the 
Ferms is to erect an ample tenement house, 


THAT TIRED FEELING 


That comes to you every spring is a sig? 
that your blood is wanting in vitality, 
just as pimples and other eruptions are 
signs that your blood is impure. 

One of the great facts of experience 
and observation is that Hood’s Sars@ 
parilla always removes That Tired Feel- 
ing, gives new life, new courage, 
strength and animation; cleanses the 
blood, clears the complexion, builds up 
the whole system. 

This is one of the reasons why Hood's 
Sarsaparilla is the Best Spring Medicine. 

Accept no substitute for 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or chocolated tab- 


lets called Sarsatabs, 100 Doses os 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
June 30, 1906. No. 324. 
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SPRING READING EF 





FIRST. YEAR 
Welsh’s Some of Our Friends 


Illustrated, 159 pp. Large type. 


Stories of. familiar animals in. and about the home, which 
instruct while they charm the little readers, who wonder and 
want to know all about these curious creatures, 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Davis’ Natare Stories for Youngest 
Readers 


Fully illustrated. 35 full-page illustrations — mainly photo- 
graphic and colored. 167 pp. Large type. 


Simple reading, easily grasped by the child of the first grade, 
about animals of universal interest. . The aim is to indace the 
child to observe for himself and to teach kindness and gentle- 
ness towards all animals. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Chase’s Plant Babies and Their Cradles 
Illustrated, 142 pp. Large type 


Strikingly original, bright, keeping the child mind on the 
alert, with not a dull nor unnecessary sentence. Seed lessons 
and the germination story of springtime, as thus imparted, 
become a pastime for the children, as well as a permanent 
possession. 

Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


Welsh’s Out Doors. Animal Land 
Series. 1-2 
Many full-page and colored illustrations, 182 pp. Large type. 


Cows, sheep, dogs, foxes, birds, frogs, and insects, talked 
about in an easy familiar way, always diverting and informing 
the little ones. Clear, brief description trains in observation, 
and a kindly feeling towards animals arises from the interest 
which the stories weave about these wonderful creatures of 
the land, the water, and the air. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Kelly’s Introduction to Leaves From 
Nature’s Story Book. 1-2 


Illustrated. 1976 pp. Large type, 


Very simple lessons that in a fascinating way intfoduce the 
readers of the lowest grade to some of the numberless objects 
in the realm of nature that first excite the attention of the 
child. Thus Mrs. Kelly makes of the garden, the wayside, 
and the fields, an enchanted fairyland for the eo and 
insures its permanent desire for further study of Nature’s 
Story. Book. 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


SECOND YEAR 


Chase’s Buds; Stems and Roots 
Illustrated. 136 pp. Large type. 
Crisp, cheery, conversational in treatment, charming the pu 
with the under-ground and above- pias 
activities and m of plant: life. he Bae eon a 
Side Buds and Other Buds talk so wisely and 
Roots, too, have their say, and the wee Brownies 
AEE toh is ped a — 
is instinct. w e printed an 
\"lustrations. Be 
ages fas Cloth, 40 cents. 





SECOND YEAR — Continuea 
gitar Some of Our Flower Friends. 


Abundantly illustrated, 158 pp. Large type. 
Designed to follow the use of Buds, Stems and Roots, Miss 
Chase, hand in hand with the dear children, walks and talks 
among the common flowers and weeds, while ‘her c 
grow familiar with the names and habits of plants, and are 
unconsciously trained in their emotional, imaginative and 
religious nature. 

Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Chase’s Friends of the Fields. 2-3 
Illustrated. 160 pps 


Excellent supplementary reading for :d and 3d years. Be- 
ginning with Mother Nature’s Wonderiul Workshop by Miss 
Goodridge, the reader is kept spellbound with story after ~ 
story told in prose and verse by numberless authors, child 
favorites all, about birds, trees, plants, squirrels, butterflies and 
no end of the friends of the fields. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


Chase’s Stories from Birdland. Vol. I, 


Illustrated, Many full-page pictures. 160 pp. Large type. 
The child is brought into sympathy with the bird life part of 
Nature, The stories, the illustrations, found on nearly every 
page, and the incidental directions, bring the pupil into whole. 
some contact with nature, and le is thereby “ refreshed, 
lifted and developed.” He learns to know the common 
he feels the kindliest interest in them and is grateful for their 
songs, their beauty and their service. 

Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THIRD YEAR 
Legends of the Springtime. 3-4 


Full-page half-tone illustration to each legend. 106 pp. 

This beautiful volume groups delightfully and instructively 
together those oft-told tales from English, Norse, American, 
Indian and Greek sources, and artfully leads the children to 
interpret- their symbolism. Six legends include eK 
Beauty, Siegfried an and Brunhilda, dete and the Apples, 

How the Summer Came, and Proserpine. 

Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Stories from Garden and Field 


Illustrated: 159 pp. 
With much of the charm of Andersen’s enchanting strain 


the bees that -hover around, the birds that fli 

wind and sunlight that coyer and foster all, have to 

themselves in their captivating, gossipy way. 
Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Kelly's Leaves Pe desta Story- 
Book. Vol. 


binder Sock 216 pp. 
Crowded with curious, highly entertaining and useful inform. 
ation about Pussy and her cousins of the field and forest, Dog © 
Rover and his relations, Crustaceans, burrowing 
winged mothers of the air, beavers and other builders. 
life histories are 
exceedingly manner, 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING. COMPANY 
» 50 Bromfield Street;: “Boston” 





228 is aoe | 





by story and ilustration in an es 








2 ARTS] BOOK 


«. for. the spring - months® contains 
'y seasonable help for. teachers “of 
drawing. . Supplementing the Out- 
line course in Plant. wing, 
- Color and Design, there are il- 
~--dustrated -afticles from the experi- 
ence of wide-a wake teachers. New 
life will be given the lesson in draw- 

-* ing if this magazine is at hand: 
* Subscription Price, $1.00 per year 


Twelve Elect Birds 


a packet containing four each of 
twelve different.birds printed in 
outlineupon. sheets 9x12 inches, 
with a‘ key chart’in‘ colors, and a 
deaflet of quotations ‘and instruc- 
tions, Suitable for all grades. 
Price, 75 cents 


gapanese Birds 
and. animals, 9~ different hand - 
printed sheets, showing the turtle, 
‘rabbit, white mi¢e, crow, crane, 
wren, poultry, gold-fish and lobster, 
Price, $1.50 


Other packets for help in Nature 
work. 


Sica DAVIS PRESS, Worcester, Mass. 











oF THE 
~ AUGSBURG | 
SUMMER ‘SCHOOL | 


DRAWING 


FREE HAND—TWO. COURSES 


COURSES IN WATER COLORS AND 
DECORATIVE DRAWING 


A COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 








A Term of Eighteen Days-at Chicago, Ill. 
July 8th to July 27th, 
1907 





Direct all inquiries and correspondence to the Business Manager, 
MR, E. S. SMITH 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





DRAWING WITH 
- COLORED CRAYONS 


A NEW BOOK BY 


PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG | 


P Pages, sine 6x74", vand has steniep hve 
coloréd or wax crayons: 





_ EDUCATIONAL ‘usuistina COMPANY 





ee 


{UST PUBLISHED 


Around the Year 
with the 


LITTLE BENNETTS _ 








Busy -work (paper cutting) as- 
sociated with charming stories 
for the little ones. = 


Seasonable work for every | 


-month 1 in the year. 2 
Get it now—for Closing Days. 4 


Cloth. Price, 40 Cents” 





~ Educational Publishing Co. 
50 Bromfield Street; Boston 


18 B. 17th Street 
eat. cy oe 





